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Agricultural Fairs. 
| the following are the|times and 
aunty PAgri 


places of 


Saltaral 
Pairs in Missouri: 


Band Fair, rent! ox | gee Ist, 2d, 3d 
Ro at Huntsville, September ¢ 6th, 7th 


Danville, \ September 12th 
sin ») Ber 


Calloway, Fulton, September 18th, 19th, 
ith and 2ist. 

Boone, Columbia, Bep. 25th, 26th and 27th. 
Pike, Bowlinggreen, \Oct. 3d, Ath, and 5th. 
Howard, Fayette,\Oct. 8th, 9th and 10th. 
Jackson, Independence, (october 9th, 10th, 
llth and 12th. 

_{oss, Peasant Hill, Pots 15th, 16th, 17th 


ie Fae, Lexington, 1" 25th, 26th, 
in Richmond, Pot. 16th, Mth, 18th and 
Cope Girardeau, Jackson, Doti 26th, ath. 





Brg Liberty, October 31st, Nov. Ist 2d 


oe, Paris, September.’ 
llinois State air at Chicago, the's sec- 
ndweek in October: 





Te Lirrie Gtanr-—We oall attention 
the advertisement of Mr. Chadwick. ft 
il mi be seen that he has purchased the 
nt of sale for a large portion ofthe West. 

Y.. The Little Giantis a good machine, 
‘in the hands of our old. friend Hedges, 
‘ditaineda perfection which is rarely 


edat. No feeder of stock should be 
Mout it, 












Goop Booxs.—We refer all our readers 
to the oard of Rev. Mr. Péabody. The 
publications of the American ‘Traét Socie- 
ty are free from Sectarianism and embrace 
some of the choicest religious and moral 
reading to be found in the*whole world, 
Mr. Peabody has kindly favored us with a 
copy of the Family Christian Almanac for 
1856. It is a splendidly printed little man. 


ual, containing besides the usual astronom. * 
ical and other useful information, severg) ‘ 
pages of hints and reflections, and items of 


interest, just suited ‘for family reading, the 


whole illuminated with several engravings 
in the highest style of the art. 


| Invirations.—-We have received several 
invitations to attend the Fairs this Fall, in- 
cluding among others our own State and 
the Illinois State Fairs, 
tend both these Pairs, andas many county 
fairs as possible. Our friends will accept 
our thanks for their kindness. 





We hope to at- 





s 
Tre Corm Puanrer.—We have ex- 


amined many of the letters from whiclf the 
extracts are taken which are,published by 
Dr. Leigh, on, page 383, and think the 
extracts give the true tenor of the letters. 
We understand that an improvement will 
be made in the planter next season by 
which all the objections made to it will be 
established his head quarters, in this ster ngrmt 
=Booxs FoR THE Sens or AmERICA.—We 
call attention to the article on page 394. 
We have not seen these books but are as- 
sured that. are well worthy the perusal of 
every one who loves his country. 
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STATE FAIR. and sloquent addtosses it has called forth tr 18 
om pat j who are members of the Sosicty, = 

Weare happy to,know that efficient ar-|f¢ has already done so muth to illustrate t I 
rangéments are beittg made at Boonville to jagr tal literature’ of the country, 1'o sen 
make Our State Fairin October the veryj0uey the call of. so meritorious and distin. nh 
bedfithat has gM -been held in the State ee ee 
A lérge amount Ofmoney has bee. invested jjections of early personal friendship, and to 
in premiumsyan@f¥om the fact thatevey:| visit, the prosperous and high-spirited com- 












department of agriculture has been unusu- aay =f enee. pe sine grestect it is i 
aes ; oan, |tHe Org uld m reatest satis- § 
ally successful the p Kesept 80.700, We, BP! | fagtion, ‘But thé“engagements of my daily of al 
ticipate such a gathering as ias not Yet lif have become:so exigent and numerous as . 
been seen in the State. \to render it absolutely impossible for me to vib 


Itwas announced that Hon. -W. C. Rives. pene omy a them, Re 80: erent a ’. 
a _ dista nee or so long a period, as the flat- | 
of Virginia was-engaged-to-deliver the an«|) oo station of the As of. Directors of ot 

nual address, but from the correspondence \the ssouri State Agricultural Society would bh 
which follows, itwill:be seen ‘that he has/iny@lve. No ordinary obstacles, be assured, a 
declined tado\so,,and:the conimittee hav- ewe aegeale ny a and strong in- ris 
, . ; cements held out by so tempting an occasion. 1 
ing she PARP OR ue change hve, done what Be pleased to convey to the members of the betwee 

they might,as well haye:done at first, made/goard my deep and grateful semse ofthe hon- 
choice of a; Missourian to filbhis place, and/or done me by their choice, together with my ae 

e 


_& better selection couldinot have been made. | Warmest wishes for the continued poet 
\and success of the noble association of whi 


Judge Bates jis a man,whom we all delight ; 
; . : ithey are the representatives; and I pray you 
to honor, andof, whom 4ll Missourians, and |my" dear sir, “4 cdoopt for yourself The pall THe 


all others who, knowjhim, are proud. A/menteof cordial esteem and regard, with whieh Pict 
high toned, intelligent and amiable man, of|I, am, very truly and faithfu 7 oa i 
great versitallity of talent, and well posted, acta cr'r a 

Gen. Jaues L. Mrvor, They w 


in the subjects Qpam. which he is: expected: Cor. Sec. Mo. State Agricultural Society, | 

to speak, we think a, better/man could not) Gyseg Hits, near St. Louis, Aug. 11,755. ron a 

be found in the Union, and we)leok to his’ To Gen. shames Lj Mixon: My ear Sir Mittin, 

address for a treat such as we aré not often | feel seek easton in ae of your “a4 die, 
i + “wi s _\tation to deliver an address at the annu 80 4 

pectin iach at - re ty disp mht 14 meeting of the Missouri State Agricultural ips, “oy 

ment to the excellent efforts of the gentle-|society. The invitation itself is a valued 

men who have on ptévious years occupied |conspliments and the kind and courteous man- 

the place to’predict that Judge Bates’s ad- jper in which you are pleased to offerit, is still Whe 


fs ,, more, gratifying) tomy feelings. ° Mr. 
dress will be equal to the bin / pest: i‘) | Until after I had Sroskeah fous letter, I had ‘a G, 


Castie Hiu,, Vay 8th Juney 1855. 1|m0t observed that by act ‘of the last session 
My Dear Sia:—I had the honor to receive, of the Generdi Assembly, the term of the Land 
a few days ago, the letter you addressed to me |Oourt was changed from the first to the se 
under date of the 10th ult., informing me that|ond Monday of October,'gnd | was grieved,s steam | 
the Board of the Directors of the Missouri |the.supposed meqessity .of (sacrificing: MY Ba), 
State Agriculttiral Society had “been pleased | wishes to my duty. I am now. well ple 4; $ th 
to select me tbideliver the anaual ‘address|to find that I can without a breach of duty, Filme thar, 
before the Society at.their mext) Fair, to be| gratify my wishes in this matter, and 89, st; * 48 much. 
held in the city of Boonville, in the month of IF nodep t e invitation. Ne Dowe 
October. | ‘OF course, sir, it will be a great enhance Jha, th 
need hardly say to ‘you, that I appreciate, mentiof my expected pleasures in the’ trip, if hin req 
with the liveliest sensibility, this flattering f can avail myself of the offered hospitalities Me th 
mark of its consideration, from a body af en-/of your houge, on the way. J will have sep can gey 
lightened agriculturists, presiding over the pleasure ft can arrange the journey. Ai@eking in | 
roductive industry of a great and flourishing present I ath not informed of the facilitics * guy) that 
tate, and which, though but inthe third are in that direction,:mot having bee# }. 5 at 
of its existende, has by the liberal and judi- | the river for many years, but will make prope? butt] 
cious spirit of its proceedings, set an exam le inquiries, and if I cam take your houseia ve thres 
to older institutions, while, by the two able! way, I will write to you befere hand. bdo not | 


“© ae mex 
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4 Jem:much obligedifor tho’ ot you| Wheat is good. | I will come to seé you ase 
; anti and copheiotig tne nae Er leere get through threshing, but 1 can’t! 
: Lib great respect and regard, your. friend tell whetcthat will be, /for:there isia great 
: and ‘obe pent servant, RW 1 TRS. ‘deal of wheat’ on; i 

to vom Raa) Road Maps.’ Cemayt Cisterns.—A subscriber who 

e We’ ‘call thé’ ‘attention of 'Merchants,| prefers Gement to wood Cisterns, gives to 

™ Dpers, Farmers, business men—indeed the Prairie Farmer the following directions 

ily ofall the people generally, to a very val-|for making them : 

> séries‘of maps of Rajlroads, of Ilji-| “T’o maké'a Cement Cistern' in any Soil, 


ie s Indiana and Ohio. To the busingss sand or gravel excepted, drive a smooth 
ete man and the pleasure traveller these’ maps stake in the Center, take a rope half the di- 
of a invaluable, and they should be found! ameter, strike a line with a ‘stick on the 
ld) | \dhy up in ‘the counting house of every) ground the size of the hole yo want''to 
red, aot and in the sitting room of every! dig, being particular to keep it round for 
Seal fire? for Feady referebce. The distance strength and ease of plastering. After you 
the | UétWeen every station is put downin figures.|have dug the size wanted for the Cistern, 
hon- name of every town and village along dig an abutment in thé soi] round the edge 
OF! Tie toute! The man may know the dis-|deep,enough to allow'the arch to rise as 
xen titiée 8d the cost to. go any given point,|near or over the'surfacé as may bé. wanted, 
) Lol) mols 4 

;you, | Thesé maps are fiirnished at the extraor- Cross any old boards or: ticks from the bot. 
senti- dinury low price of 50 cents each, or $1 50! tom up, till ‘an old barrel without head in 
whicd | ff the Whole sét, either on card board for éither end will be high enough to ‘set the 
:. ificese, or in*Heat cases for pocket use. curb where it isto stand for good’; make 

They will be “sent for the above prices,)up the bottom of the ‘curb with sticks and 
ity. poitage free to any part of the country by straw, covering all. over with soil or sand 
,755.\ | wmitting the price to John O. Boyes, No,|tothe shape of an egg’s big end; com- 
Sit Tay Third stréet, St. Louis, Mo. .,Mr, B.,mance laying stone close to the edge of the 








da ¥Wso Agent for all of Colton’s ‘celebrated cistern horizontally or perpendicular to the 
oultaral tips, on rollers and in pocket form. \oentre all the way up, and’ well bedded ‘to 
valued or 3B keep out surfice water.’ After the‘ cément 
c ml Wheeler's Thesher and Cleaner. is set, get out the centre and plaster the 
’ lir,G, N.. McNeely, of Bond County, | *des first, the Bottom last, having’ a flat 
oie ecin, writes under date of Aug. 12) 1855s, stone’in the middle of the bottom’ to stand 


ae ., On, plastering around ft. For the arch and 

the Land ee tah banesnies ao maghine| fret coat of aeandn ; mix one of cement 
vedi ‘wp al mill ip, -denenuille,... Thor say '° three of sand, ifthe sand is clean; for 
icing’ ™ Beleans the grain cleaner than.apy ma-| the last coat, one or two ; «mik no more at 
1 fx line that ener threshed, sind I haveithresh-) a time than can: be.used before it sets. I 
0 eh les, much grain in;..a dey .as.,the eight| think any man good, enough for a farmer 
nd 897 1 coal halfthe hands.) The men| oo? do all that labor without a mechanic, 
- enhance, haye.threshed for say. that there.can, no} L his cistern lasts forever. 
he taht hine thresh their grain, but mine, it; 4 For the Valley Farmer. 
ynen wePean get it, It isthe only,machine of} Cantaway Co,, Mo., Aug, 14th, 1855, 
mej: oe ind in the,county,. Some people have) Mx, Anpotr,—Dear Sir ':—-Feeling & 
acilities ht that atwo horse power,.could not| deep interest in the improvement of cattle 
a by but they have got their eyes opened,,for the yoke and dairy, as well'ae for beef, 
ont ve, threshed | twelve ,hundred bushels,| lam induced to ask afew questions through 
d. do. not know when. |, will get, done; as) the columns, of your useful paper. 
' are men coming to see me every day,,| ,. Would not the crossing of a fine, Devon»: 
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shire bull with the best-native cows foun 


in the South . Western ‘part of: NewYork}date for famerin a field where # owt ' of 
State and the North Westefrpart of Penn-}predéeessots jiave fallen. We may wel 


syivania be of great advantage-te' eur far- 


Thess catile approach nearer the De- 
yons in ¢olor, form aad e¢haracter, than 
any Ihave noticed, and are ranked amongst 
the highest of native breeds, as good milk- 
ere and work oxen, while they are unexcep- 
tionable in form, They are almost iyari- 
ably a deep red color, and as work cattle 
they are very active and strong, atttaining 
fine size. The high price which good 
work oxen commend makes it an object to 
improve cattle for this purpose. 

This cross would probably be the cheap- 


est to obtain good ont als of any other, and 
reeder quite as well for 


compensate the b 
the amount of capital invested. 
Can you inform your readers where a 
three year old Devonshire bull of pure 
blood can be purchased and what owe an 
Bape ae i A i 
¥ Nors.—Wesare inchned fo think that 
the ¢attle spoken of by our correspondent 
have already a touch of the Devon blood, 
crossed, perhaps, with some other breed, 
which has improved their milking quali- 
ties. We should think well of the cross 
ted, but cannot just now tell where 

to find the animals to breed:from. Proba- 


bly there may be such found at some of 


the fairs —Ep. , 


ore? 


For the Valley Parmes. 
Hemp Machines. 
Bryak® P: O.,;Saline Co., Mo. 

| Augist'28, 1855. 
"Mr. Eprror.—The August No, of the 
Valley Farmer is before me, and I find its 
contents, besides the usual vaciety of great 
interest to grain, grass and hemp growers. 
For grain and grass outting, the farmer 
has now only to‘choose among many ex- 
cellent machines. 1 





= 


in this number you bring to our notice| have fot yet learned.’ Here,’ agaid; ® 


as copied ‘from the’ Republican, where’! 


Hemp» Breaker.’ This is a new candi. 


hail its success as the harbinger of rest to. 
tired man; whe iow has bat little more to 
do than to watch the operation of unwearied 
machines, the creation of his own mind, 
while they toil for him. i 
Another field of labor saving enterprise 
is now being successfully. exposed. The 
cutting of Hemp—once forcibly pulled up 
by hand—has of late, been done by hooks, 
cutting half of an sere per day; and‘La- 
imore’s Patent Hemp Cradle”—cutting one 
acre per day.. My crop this year has been 
cut, principally all—where the ground was 
suitable—with a horse power machine— 
cutting one and half acre per.hour. The 
greatest day’s work, done in a little less 


This ground was measured, and by calep- 
lation amounted to 18 1-2 acres; but asthe 
shape was irregular, the preeise quantity 
could not be ascertained without, much 
trouble; however, I will state that I was as- 
sisted in the measuring by Messrs. Isaac 
Niff, P. M. at Bryan P. }. and Bernis 
Brown, Esq.,. former surveyor, both ‘arge 
hemp growers. Mr. John Metcal attended 
the machine while cutting, who also, acted 
as chain carrier with myself. 

The cutting is pronounced by Ex Gor 
erno¥ Marmaduke, now President of Mo. 
S%. A.'S:, tobe equal to, or better, than ths! 
usually dorié by hemp cradles. In’this 
opinion ‘he is concurred’ with by all ‘wh 
have Witnessed its operation, among whom 
F may. ter'tion Hon. CG? F. Jackson, Dr.C. 





than ten hours, was from 16 \o 17 acres. | 


















EB. Smith and W. B. Sappingtoi; Esq. 
One® maff and a suitible team can cl! 
ten ‘acres daily, with this machine; ant! 
dutability'fy'such as to insure ‘its perform 
ance for many yeats. ° ' 
Nof'‘is'tifisiall, “I learn that the wom 
wide! renowned McCormidk’ has appli 
his mower'to cutting temp, ahd that it gr 
satisfaction: The details ofits operate 






public’ has’ only to choose between two” 





had seen it, “S: A. Clemens’ new Power 


mechines. é, 
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Iwill close’ by giving’ you the’result ofan 
experiment made by myself, with sprouted 
wheat, The°duestion sh Will it sprout 
again, after havinig’ dried?! ‘Beperiment i in 
this-ease, attewers affirmatively, as can be 
attested’ by’ many’ ‘Of *my weighbors, and 
may be proved by any’ oné ‘in forty-eight 
hours, who will soak it’a‘féw hours in wa- 
tef'and'thén cover it ‘tira dish’ with‘a wet 
pant . Very'respeéctfully, . 

we Ss Tebcre Hanviltan. 


woes: —ee 








‘deselp Strawn, : ithe Great Didvert 


A correspondent of the New York Tri-| 


bune gives the following’ sketch: of'one of | 
the’ iriost nofed ‘men in’ [Illinois : 

“In the vicinity of Jacksonville is the| 
most ‘noted man in [Hinois, not éxcepting| 
thé Little Gianti” I anrtold that he is at nas | 
tive of Muskingum county, ' Ohid,-and that | 
he emigrated to the’ prairies ‘many years 
ago; with money enough to’biy ® quarter! 
sction of lard, 4 ‘He is of rmediuth stature, | 
but his frame has been of initiénse power| 
and toughness. ‘Sometimes,wheén he has| 
has beeti purchasing cattlé; he accom. | 
plished the almost incredibld’feat of riding’ 
nine successive days and ‘nights, with no 
sleep but what he got in the ‘saddle. His 
judgment of eattle is almost infallible. He! 


acres, and a gentleman told me that 
field on that farm, planted year after year, 
with corn containg ‘three thousand ped 
and anothef four thousand. Near Lasalle ~ 
he has a tract of some six or seven tho ag 
acres, and besides that many smaller farms " 
of a sectioit, Téss' of inore. His landed es- > 
taté is said'ty be'worth ‘a “million of dollars. , -e 
His modd of adaliig with tenants is ‘char: "q 
acteristic.’ Ffé iférms them he wants them ~ 
to put in so’ matty acres of corn, agreeing, 
ifthey work well, to pay them so much a 
‘bushel for the crop When tipe. In the fall’’ 
he brings each man’ a certain number of ’ 
cattle and hogs, and says: I will pay. you * 
so much @ head to feed these this winter, alr’ . 
they can eat, and You ate to have them at 
my houseon 1st day’ of'next May.’ On 


i! 


the specified’ ‘da¢“his droves are ¢o 


from all ditections, ‘and buyers from’ the” 
Eastern citiés dre there, attending the © 
igreatest cattle ‘market in the West, if not’’ 
in América. The beefcattle on the grounds 
amount to thousatids, and the drovers are 
‘able to get just what they want. And what” 
is singular, this matfnever keeps accounts, 
‘retaining’ thé” mifiutest details * of his im- ° 
mensé business it his memory, and filling: 
up his engagements with perfect exactness. 
a few years'sin¢e such protracted task- 


wil! rile into a drove ot cattle, glance over jing of mind and body broke him down, and’ 


it with’ ineredible quicknéss, hunting the! 


I am told’that he is'shoWing too many signs’ 


numbér; singling out ‘the average’ox, com-'of age for a man said not to be sixty. In 


puting from him the whole drove, and offer- | 
ing a price for’ the whole more promptly; 
than many would for one ox. He has the! 
reputation of being a fair dealer, dnd will! 
not haggle: with: these who sell to and buy | 
of him.’ If his "customers like Wis terms, 

that-ends the matter, ‘and if not it certainly 
ends it. He measures out his plans weeks 
ahead by thehalf-hour, never failing in his 


engagements, end never forgiving the lag: | 


gard who keeps himi'ywaiting. fis cattle 
business enlarged» enormously, until he 
purchased and soldmanythoasands a year. 


All the money not needed in this’ bustness| 


lopen vessel ; 


some respects he is the’ most remarkable 
man in Illinois, the like of whom ‘will not be 
seen again. Ifis‘name is Jacob Strawn.” 


For the’Valley Parmes. 
Cure of Fistula. 

Having seen’in your July number of the” 
Valley Farmera corréspondent soliciting a’ 
ture‘for Fistula, Here it is: 

One oz. Oil of ‘Spike; one of Tutpen: 
finé and two'ofSulphuric Acid. Mix in an 
after it céasese to effervese '’ 
‘bottle for use.-'T'woor tliree applications ’ 
‘onjthé afflicted parts will produce a speedy ” 





whs invested inlands; and itis‘said thatlend partianont cure,’ 


hehas never been known to sell an acre. 
His home farm contains ten thousand| 
| 


P. M.' Ww. 
Saline Co. Mo. 
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} = ae : | — ms 
\ cop Rorthe vaitey Parmer!” ““"""'" person of some strength to lay down... and 

a “Gates a put up a fence, whereas. « child, oan oper 


Ms. Eprtox :—Here is another article, a gate. 1 
whiob’may not take much'better in Bond, Again: there is.pleasure, tobe enjey- 


b 5a 





ity than thelast. I would like to calljed inhaving well hung gateson'the farm, 
the attention of your readers to the impor- and this dependa,it is-true, in a great mea- 
tance of having gates instead of bars, slip sure, on the taste of the owner, Jt has been 
ps, or pt aring dem, of fences in or- said that adeaning sign, post wes a sure in- 
ar 0 ee the fields, , Inthe first dication of an ill-kept inn, sowe say any 
place there is @ great deal of previous time one who hes no pleagure in seeing, straight 
saved, and time, be it Temembered is the neatly hung, and easy meneged gates, may 
most precious thing given to the human as well,yave none atiall. Suppose you 
family. Now, we, will suppose, that we have a family of young children, all too 
haveto go through the gate but twicee day small jotake down andiJay up afence, but 
for one year, and the difference intime be- large enough to open a gate;.you go to 
tween getting through a fence, and a well town, to mill, or it may, be, for a load of 
bung gete—say the lowest possible differ- wood, and on your return, mother says,. 
ence, two minutes each time—is twenty- “Bub, there comes pep,, run and open the 
foug-hours and two minutes, which is worse gate for him.” The little fellow, eager to 
than lost, These 24 hours are equal to see pap, and get candy, &e,, runs and 


two days of working time in summer, or opens the gate. and you ride right up tothe: 


three in winjer, and who will say that he door without, rising from your, seat. Is 
cannotmeke and hang a geteinthree days? there no pleasure in this, besides learning. 
In the next place there is lebor saved. your children how to manage when they 
If you were to set your hired man totaking take your place? 
down and putting upbargor filling up gaps, Again: suppose you have been all day 
for two'Or three days together, he, would following the plow, and late in the evening, 
expect his wages as if he was employed at,after supper, yousit down on the porch to 
any thing else, but how would he like 'it rest for a few,moments, while the horses 
if you were to ask him to do all this after,eat their feed, after which they. are, to be 
he had done his day’s work, or in the turned intotheir pasture, the sheep are to 
midst of a thunder shower, or snowstorm, be shut up, the .cows are to. be. separated 
or when he had drest himself for church ; from the calves, and each put in. their ap- 
but you may easily, see that this is the very ; propriate ranges, Yousay, «Children, | 
time when es gate must be opened or the wish you would go and open the,stable door, 
gep laid down and laid up, Suppose we and let the horses in the pasture, shut the 
aredriving up some young stock from a,sheep in the lot, and the cows and calves 
back field or pasture, and come to the place in their own pastures.” . The litde nimble 
of getting through the fence, and we in our legged youngsters just from sehool, are all 
hurry throw down the fence.apd attempt to ready for such a job,.,and while you rest 
force them over, but the young fellows, your toil worn limbs, or talk with a neigh- 
feeling no desire to. come home at. present\bor whom you do not wish to leave, in ted 
turn their tails over their backs,and away minutes they have performed, what under 
they.go, with princely, motion. to the far- the gap system, would have taken their fa- 
therest cogner of the: ,lot, tasking. our pa-|theran hour. Ifthis gives, no pleasure to 
tience, our labor, ard our. time, to.an inthe observer, he has a heart, of steel, and 
definite degree, and requiring all the: bri-,meed reed our story. no farther. 
dies in our hands and in ourmouths to keep| -Now let us look at the importance of gates 
our tongues in the bounds of decency, and|upon the jumping propensities of horses and 
decorum. And this is not all; it takes a stock, We all know that a man might 4l- 
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‘most insure himself a fortune ‘if ‘he’ could says he cannot do it himself and he is not 
‘nake’and sell receipts that would univer- (able topay to have it done ; another says 
wally’cure horses and all kinds of stock of he had rather have no gate than one we 
jumpitig and being breechy. “Now, it «an ‘have to carry round with us every time that 
ounce of prevention is*wortha pound: of we open it, or one that the hogs can open, 
cure,” here is the valuable medicine. No we would say so too, but I think Ican show 
‘animal knows anything about a fence'na-'you‘how you can have a gate that will 
turally—they must learn it by degrees, swing’dn its hinges and keep the hogs out’al- 
tiow, what more effectual way is there to’so. ‘With an axe and auger you can make a 
{édrfi a young colt, or other animal to jump,/gate of any size or shape you desire; in 
then by first forcing it over one rail, atid this matiner: Cut down a round pole, 
when it can dothat fimbly, then over an-' four itichesiit diameter, and six feet long ; 
other, and another, till it can jump like a: bore a hole iffjit one’ foot from the’ stump 
deer and not touch’ the fence ‘at all? Butjend, and another three and a half or four 
éuppose there is a gate at every place feet from it, then stick in two poles as long 
where there is one needed on the farm, and/as you want your gate wide; then bore 
the colt never need so much as step over a ‘two holes in a less stick to correspond, and 
fail, when co you think it will ‘learn to put it on the other end of the sticks, and 
jump, or will it ever learn that undesirable |before you drive it tight put in a brace di- 
tecomplishment? We have seen as much /agonally across from the last hole in’ the 
time lost in getting‘a colt over ‘a slip gap first pole to the first hole in the last one, 
afer its dam, as would go a great ways /then drive all together snug, and wedge, 
towards making a gate, besides exercising 'nail or pin; as you please, and you have the 
the little thing almostto death and learning \frame,to which you can put jan upright 
ivione of the worst things belonging to the|paling, or horizontal; bars as you please, 
horse tribe. We do not consider this a thing and you have the gate. Now it must be 
about which our neighbor may do as he hung. Procure two posts, the one 10 the 
pleases, for the jumping “disease is an in- other:8 feet long, set one four and a halt 
fectious one and if my neighbor has a horse feet in the ground, the other two and a 
that jumps in and outof my pasture at half feet; puta large piece of timber of 
pleasure, will he not learn my horses to any size you please in: front of your long 
jump out after him? most assuredly he will. |post, laying it cross ways of the fence and 
I think I have said-enough to convince every |sinking it level with the surface, after you 
convinceable man of the utility of gates, have cut a small hole in it opposite the cen 
and if it shall be- the cause of the erection,tre of the post, to receive'the ‘sharpened 
of but one gate on each farm it will be a/end ofthe long pole on the gate in which it 
great reformation in some parts of the coun- is to swing; then bore two holes near the 
: top of the long post, bend a little hickory 
Now as we have ssid so much about twig in the form ofan ox bow, and clasping 
gates; it may not be amiss to sdy something the upright pole of the. gate, drive the ends 
about how to construct and sét them up, so into the holes in the post until it raises the 
as to make them & comfortable appendage gate to its proper place, wedge it from the 
to's place of residence, not that I expect to back side, and the gate is complete. Should 
learn-all your readers how to do this, as [ the gate ever sink in front, so as to'givein- 
présuine many of them know more uboutit'convenience, you have only to drive a 
than { do, but this may be ‘read by some wedge in between the post and the timber 
Whohave not'had much experience ‘in the which maintains the gate, until you bring 
matter, so | will'say a few’ words by way |it to its place. This is.avery simple af- 
of direction, and here I will answet some ‘fair, which any man who has two hands 
of the objections that are often made. One need not be without. We have some made 
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ever since we have been a housekeeper,—! a mennerthat when the gate is shut it will 
gome 15 years. They have needed re-|be flush or even with the posts. Fasten as 
pairs occasionally, but are still good. , you please ;| we think a pin as good as any 
We can, however, recommend a better| thing, although not quite as, handy as some 
oneto.those who are able to get the materi-|other modes... Bore a hole in the head of 
‘alg and I think there are but few men who) the pin, and another in the most convenient 
ere unable: Take two pieces of scant-\bar of the gate, and unite the two bye 
ing, 3.by 4 inches; and 5 1-2 feet long! leather string, so that youmay always have 
mortice according to the width of the| your pin when you need it. Seta third 
plank to'be. used, which should be for,six| post for the gate to swing open to, witha 
pannels, six inches wide, and one inch thick,|a hole in it to receive the pin, so that itmay 
and'ten and a half feet long;, dress the; be secure when open. 
| Now, Mr,, Editor, although this commu- 
one of the same kind or two, smaller ones, nication is altogether ; too Jong already, for 
ene oneabh side, Drive, all together tight.;insertion in your: publication, permit meto 
send pin at the ends, driving two good make one,er two.remarks in conclusion 4o 
| wrought nails.into each brace where it cros-; your, readers z.,, While you are making, 
ges each plank... Becareful that your bra- and every day while you are using these 
ces fit well to keep the gate from sinking,earthly gates, remember that there are two 
down instead of rising up ag some haye) gates erected by the Great Architect, thro’ 
made them. i which we must all pass.; the one is a‘widel’, 
» It-would pay well.to dress al) the stuff gate, erepted on the/tthxoad”’ way in which 
off with a jack plane land paint it,, for it isjwe are all by. mature, .and which leads 
| @asier to paint several gates than to: make down to\the regions of woe ; the other isa 
one.. The posts should be tolerably large, ‘‘straight’!, gate onthe “narrow way”’ which 
eight and ten feet long, set four and a jail leads, to regions,ef eternal bliss, How im- 
and two and a half feet deep. In setting! portant, then, for,as to know in which of 
the main post proceed in the same manner ;/ these roads we are traveling and at which 
mark off a hole, eight feet long and two} 0fthese gates we sze,about,to enter, for be 
feet wide on thei surface, the long way|#ssured.we must all.enter the one or the 
eross, the gate may, keep the sides per- other, ere long, and that forall eternity. 
pendicular and slope the ends so that they| That the latter may be the wise and happy 
will come together at four anda half feet) @hoice of ,us.all is the earnest prayer of 
deep. Itis best to sharpen the foot of the) your real friend. Io G. M. 
post ; then stand it in its place, straight up, REMARK. 
and pack dirt,small stones or broken bricks; .We have, taken the liberty to abridge 
about the foot of it, particularly on the back, somewh ,tbe above communication of our 
side : now prepare a large piece of wood, ¢steemed friend, who will we doubt not ex- 
sthe best shape is one half of a short raibout;/euse us for, the-liberty wehave taken. The 
‘euta,notch in this half log, on the roundor Subject is an. important one; and we have 
bark side, the shape and size of your post, often thought that the gates on ajfarm are # 
set iton its edge:in front of the post, having) pretty fair index of the character of the 
the notch close up to the post, leave six. or|farmer-- And we would make another sug: 
eight.inches of clear space, between this| gestion, and that is. that, many a man hes 
split piece and the original dirt, which space| Supposed that be, gould not make a gale 
fill up in the very tightest manner that you;¥til he had tried. , Butletsugh an one try, 
an with stones and clay until all is Jevel,|424 he will find after all it ig not such a dif 
and,then you may say it is:finished, for|Ault affair. Will not.othervof our corres 
-you will never need another in your , life-|pondents writq on this subject —Ed. 
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For the Valley Farmer. 
Cultivation of the Pea-Nut. 

Mr. Epiror.tThe following remarks 
may appear somewhet out of season, and 
perhaps a little out of their appropriate lat- 
itude, as the Valley Farmer may more ap- 
propriately be reckoned a Northern Farmer 
than a Southern, and the plant respecting 

_ which I wish to scribble a few lines is strict- 

| ly a Southern’ plant, \but it is one, which, 
though I have known ‘it for years, has but 
recently awakened in me an interest that 
causes me to seek further information con- 
cerning it through the columns of the Yal- 
ley Farmer—valuable companion for the 
cultivator of the soil, and in fact for every 
one who seeks for general information. 

" The name of the plant most commonly 
known among those who pricipally raise it 
isthe Goulbre Pea, more properly known 

| in your market as the Pea- Nut. 

My acquaintance with the Valley Farm- 
er is very recent, for the people of South 
West Missouri and North Arkansas, true’to 
their lamentable want of the spirit of enter- 
prise which now agitates nearly all parts 
east of the “Father of Waters,’’ making 
the high places low and the crooked straight 
——do not patronize your paper as they ob- 
viously need to. What little I have read 
of it or any other agricultural work, has 


Pall 


the Pea-nut./ So what I have to say is 
drawn from experience principally, and 
may appear odd to some of your scientific 
readers, whose pardon I beg, and whose 

tter information in this, to me, new and 

‘interesting subject I most earnestly crave. 

From my first acquaintance with the 
Pea-nut, and even until about the year ’53, 
I regarded the raising of it as a sort of odd 
hour work for boys and superanuated ne- 
groes; neither indeed had I ever seen more 
than a few hills growing until I saw my 
own crops; and to cultiva’e them by aeres 
I would have thought, till near the time I 
had resolved to try the experiment, almost 
utterly ampracticable. A younger brother 
of mine, who is rather of an inquisitive 
disposition, having accidentally observed 





Groundnuts quoted at $2 50 per bushel, 
imagined that it must be Pea-nuts, and up- 
on that notion he began to calculate and he 
and I to discuss the matter, till such an 
anxiety was awakened in us that we re- 
solved to persuade our father to try them. 

We began to calculate thus: Supposing 
them to grow in rows each way and in 
hiils three feet apart would give about 5600 
hills to the acre, and averaging one-half 
gallon to the hill, (and we had seen hills of 
a few in the garden produce a gallon) cer- 
tainly would pay at $2 50 per bushel, be 
the process of cultivation tedious or labori- 


we had never investigated the subject 
enough before to know that they were cul- 


Mississippi and the Carolinas. Soa few 
bushels of seed peas were procured, and as 
the saying is about five acres ‘pitched in 
ito,” after getting what information could be 
‘obtained from those from whom the seed 
was procured, as to preparation of the soil, 
and time and order of culture. 
PLANTING. 

The ground on which mine grew, which 
was alight, sandy, ash colored, super-soil 
with a pale red substratum ofiron and sand, 
was prepared by breaking twice and deep, 
so as to thoroughly pulverize it; then fur- 





_given me no information on the culture of/rowed each way at the distance of little 


more than three feet; then, after making 
up a hill at the crossing of the furrows, 
about such as is commonly maJe in cover- 
ing corn with the hoe, two kernels were 


corn is commonly covered, or perhaps @ 
little heavier. You perceive they had to 
be hulled, which proved to be a tedious 
little process and rather trying on fingers; 
and it was then and there suggested to me 
that the hull would be no small obstocle to 
the manufacture of the pea into oil,of which 
doubtless they contain a great quantity. 
CULTURE. Sie 
As soon as the plants had fully made 
their appearance, the young grass and 
weeds were taken away from about them 
with hoes, pretty much as the young straw- 
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ous as it might, and as intimated above 


tivated by acres in Tennessee, Georgia, | 


dropped to the hill and covered about as 
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berry plant is attended; for they were found |witk the inconvenience with which the last 
to be quite timid for plowing yet awhile. ‘plowing was attended, suggested a mode 
Here I must state one thing that was ob- of planting, that I think would be prefera- 
served: from. their having to be planted ‘ble to that we tried. Suppose we here 
about the full moon in April and being mention it. Te ground, after being thor- 
rather tardy in coming up, besides requir- oughly and deeply broken, should be ridg- 
ing so long a summer season t> mature, it ed, or, as the cotton planters term it, bed- 
was evident that missing hills could not be ded, erosswise of the first plowing, laying 
replanted with seed peas. ‘To obviate this the beds about four feet apart; then lightly 
deficiency (and the deficiency of the stand- crossed off at a distance of little‘less than 
iug of one acre that was plarited by way of three feet. The seed should be prepared 
experiment, on old land, was very great) and planted where each furrowcrosses the 
we took a favorable opportunity when the ridge, precisely as we planted’ with one ex- 
ground was thoroughly saturated by @ ception. We observed tooriged econoiny, 
great rain, and, taking one plant from a'planting many kernels that had shrunk 
hill containing two thrifty ones, we soon'a little in drying. These, it was observed 
transplanted to every vacant hill a thrifty never produced a thrifty’ plant. 
plant. This was done by deeply uproot-' The peas proved to be the object of dep- 
ing them with a strong wooden paddle redators of three sorts. From the time of 
made for the purpose. When that acre, ‘planting till the plants were of sufficient 
containing some 4500 hills, was plowed ‘size to plow, the moles were véry destrue- 
Over the second time there was but about tive on them; but they did not ‘extend their 
one-half dozen hills missing, so well did ravages after the formation or ''the peas; 
the transplanting operate. After scraping however, another destroyer commenced 
them (a term used by cotton planters to hére, which, though insignificant’ in size, 
denote the first hoeing)the next step in the proved to'be a ruinous intruder}! viz: the 
process of cultivation was to plow two fur- white or common wood ant; ‘and this was, 
rows in a row, running'the bar of the plow I think, owing in no small degree to the 
next the plants. That was followed up land being timber land, for they seémed 
with hoes, and every row thoroughly di- to operate most in the vicinity ofiold stumps 
vested of grass and weeds. and stool-grubs. They seemed 'to make 
The next plowing themold was turned 'their first attack on the main root of the 
Hext the plants, and the dirtgently thrown |plant, and worked thence through’ the 
to them, following again with hoes and re-|pith of the stem. causing, of course, @ 
lieving the plants from ‘excess of dirt; for'premature death of the whole vine; and in 
they were still quite: small for cultivating ‘fact they perforated and devoured many— 
with an ordinary ‘plow! Two other plow-|I may say many thousands of the peas‘af- 
ings which were ‘giveti them after this,\ter they were fully matured. Their third 
merely to keep theearth loose and gently enemy was rats, which | will mention in 
bedded twards the plants; and they were the proper place. 
suffered to remain free above ground, ex- DIGGING 
ceptthe cne acre on oid land. It,by way We have now eome to the crisis which 
of further experimenting upon was hill- would have deterred us from ever under- 
edheavily after the last plowing, about as taking the peas, if in our enthusiasm atly- 
Irish potatoes. are cultivated with the hoe; |thing could have deterred us. Andindeed 
alaborious process which | think we found ‘the digging of them,’ any way it can be 
would not all pay. Very shortly after.the/done, is no small part of the culture. In 
last plowing, the ground’ was completely this process we deviated a little from the 
covered with the vines, especially of those |instructions given us. We were told that 
that were not hilled. And that: together ithe plan pursued in Tennessee was'to com 
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| mence shortly after the coming of frost by profit. I will omit in this hasty, yet out of - 
/ gunning a turning plow on each side ‘of season article. Suffice it to’ say] four / 


each row, with the mold next the peas, hands and one horse and plow raised them 
anc ata sufficient depth to pass entirely besides making a small crop of corn’and 
under them. Then following with heavy oats. Mine brought 81 per bushel in St. 
hoes. the whole vine was uprooted at two Louis. ) DN ath on tall 
or three strokes, and after being shaken Cedar Creek, Mo., Aug'10th, 1855. 
free from dirt, was hung, with nearly all Por the Waller Parmer. 

the peas that it produced clinging to it,on Crops in S. W. Missouri—Railroad 
@ small fork; the shaft of the fork was shar- Wanted—the Mur?ain— Hedging. 
pened and inserted into the ground, so that Lawrenck Country. Mo. 
prongs might stand about the height of a August 1, 1855. 
common man’s waist. The mature peas Mar. Assott.—The corn crop looks well 
were then picked off by hand and exposed in this part of the country; the wheat crop 
to the sun until dry before sacking up.’ was about an average one; the oats crop 
The vines, with a generality of immature excellent. Persons acquaifited’ with the 
peas on them were cured on the ground price of produce in this vart of the country 
and put up as other hay; for they make ex- say that corn will sell for about ten cents 
cellent hay, and are eaten with the great- per bushel. and wheat about 40 cents, 

est avidity by all kinds of stock. [ have lately moved to this country, but 

The plan we pursued was this: After can see that we want arailroad. That is 
taking them from the ground as above sta- all that is required to make this country as 
ted, instead of picking off immediately they! populous as any portion of the State of 
were dropped, top downwards on the hill’ Missouri. It is certainly a fine country, 
from which they were dug, and taere suf-,and there is already a large population. 
fered to remain until fully cured; they were The business done on a railroad running 
then hauled and stacked, peas and hay to-' through here would be immense. 
gether: from the stacks they were taken A number of cattle died last summer in 
down and picked under a shelter near by the South West of a disease called by some 
constructed for the purpose. The pillars the murrain, others call it the Spatish fe- 
omwhich the shelter rested were shaved ver. [It has been brought here by the large 
#0. smooth that a rat could not climb them,'droves of cattle driving from Texas. The 
andthe peas, as fast as sacked, stowed disease’ seems to be very infectious, and 
away above. From the time they were cattle are supposed to take it by chewing 
taken out of the ground they began to’ at-' the bones of those that have died. If you 
tract rats, and we dared not leave a sack at or any of your readers should know of a 
nightin their reach, if we did it was cut to'cure for this fatal disease it would be a 
our no small annoyance. great benefit to us. 

Iu order to save both peas and hay in’ We are turning our attention to hedging 
good pligut, they should becured ina barn, in this country. The best and easiest 
Similar to the mode of hanging tobacco, way of raisingthe Bodark (Osage Orange) 
till the peas are perfectly dry; and that they’ is by soaking the seed ‘as difected in'the 
must be before sacking or bulking in any Valley Farmer, and sowing it in new sod 





Way, otherwise they will mildew, \and.| ground; where the sod laps, sow inthe lap 


though the kernel.is.no: in the least in*! and drag a little soil over it, and no more 
jured@hereby, their unfair appearance will work is required; there will be no weeds to 
render them unsaleable. trouble it, and as the sod rots they will grow 
|, The best acre of the fiye that! cultiva+/fast. Thé'plant, which is of a wild nature, 
ted, yielded | think, about 85 bushels.) Ex-| seems to thrive well by this treatment. 

act estimates of expense per acre, and net! Yours, T.8. 
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For the Valiey Farmer. ell the first of July; they were again cut to 
Agriculture in N. W. Missouri; Hedges;' about two inches, and are now putting forth 
_ dan Agricultural Warehouse in St.|numerous buds,—-so that it seems to me 
Joseph; The Crops. that itis bound to spread low and make a 
Savannau, Mo., July 20, 1856. thick, broad base. No danger but it will 
Eorron Vater Farmer, Dear Sir:--It! grow tall enough. 
may not be uninteresting to you tohave| And now, Mr. Editor, having said thus 
scraps and-scribblings from various por-|much about matters in this county, let me 
tions of the country, whether you publish here say that I am well. pleased to see a 
them or not. You should know what is|suggestion in one of the late numbers of the 
going on in agricultural pursuits all over|Farmer in reference to the prooriety of 
the land, so as to correct what is wrong by |establishing in St. Joseph, a branch of your 
showing us a more excellent way. 1| am agricultural warehouse, with an assort- 
satisied we have many errors in our prac-|ment of agricultural implements. I think 
tice. One doubtless is the neglecting of a it would pay. Many a farmer would buy 
proper system of rotation; another is neg- an implement—seeing 1t—who would not 
lecting to begin a hedge fence while our send toSt. Louis fort. And thus be of im- 
rails are yet sound enough to last till it mense value to the upper county, anda 
will grow. We do not set out orchards profit to you. 
orchards soon enough, and thus deprive} J hope our agricultural Society and the 
ourselves of a very great luxury, as well as|contemplated Fair will be the beginning 
a source of profit. Too many orchards ofa better state of things here. Crops of 
are seedlings. Orchards are left to take|wheat and oats in this neighborhood are 
care of themselves too much. True they/much better than appearances indicated 
are generally trimmed up high, like a fish- |the first of May last. Corn and potatoes it 
ing pole—a prevailing fashion. If thejis thought were never better in the county, 
leaves of a tree are its lungs, how can a \Fruit crops are generally very good. The 
tree flourish robbed of its power to make |country is pretty healthy, though there has 
leaves? Our orchardists seem to know,been two or three cases of cholera during 
nothing of the enemies of fruit trees. They |the past week. The drouth as regards 
know that they decline and die, but what|water continues, and some are troubled to 
is the cause they do notknow, Thus far,|get water for stock, as well as househeld 
hedges that have been set in this vicinity|purposes. Very many of our wells and 
are not properly managed. ‘They are suf- springs are dry; and should this fall be as 
fered to grow too high*at the expense of dry as last, people must suffer in conse- 


width at the base, I know one that is|quence. * 
eight feet high and about one foot thick at| Respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, fp, 
the base, and this is to be turned out this D. H. Logan.» 





fall. Another one is now four years old,| 


and so irregular as to make it necessary to|, 12% Barrisu Harvest.—A late letter from 
bend a and fasten the tops with the London cae La pels 
¢ ( ‘are becoming more favorable every week. The 
soil. It may make a suficient fence, but| weather has been uninterruptediy fine for 4 
cannot make a handsome one. 1 have one Hong time, and ee pomened the danger ew 
a thg om |later ripening, which at one time was the chie 
pore i rag rf ys ag |thing io be feared. The breadth of land cows 
@ adopted the plan detailed 1n th@) with wheat thie year is very large, gpnd the 
Farmer for April, by McGrew. Having | opinion of the probable yield per acr®, is like- 
cut it, when one year in the hedge row,|wise encouraging. Should all go on in bis 
down to the ground in February, and [|Tespect as well as there is reason to hope, n0 
found it made quite a. number of sprouts, |s0u>t need be yatta prt ane gece Ie he 
; lof the money marke atever ma 
sometimes as many as twelve, which grew extent or thie complicntine of the oat?” 
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For the Valley Farmer. 


[# taege number of our best farmers have 
Randall & Jones’ Corn Planter. taken hold of this Planter and given it a 


Mr. Assort:—According to promise I|thorough trial. It has succeeded well in 
now furnish for the Valley Farmer, a re-|their hands and proved itself to be no hum- 
port of the trial of this machine in this)bug, but a genuine improvement, one of : 
State and vicinity the present season. Sev-|the hignest value to the farmer. It will be 
eral hundred have been used in Missouri /|found that any “nigger who can see straight 
and Southern Illinois, and a large number! enough, and walk straight enough, and.has 
of letters have béen received from tne far-| gumption enough” to lay off with a plow, 
mers who have used them. All these let-|can use this Planter with equal facility and 





ters | put into your hands, that you cd sa straight and easy work of it, besides 
| 


see for yourself whether the extracts I have 


made give afair report. You will see that 


saving more than half his time and labor, 
Let me refer your readers to the state- 


9 


with one or two exceptions, those who beve| indiats of the farmers who have used the 


used the Planter report strongly in its fa- 
vor. 


following spicy letter from one of the north. 
ern counties of this State: 
Mr. E. Leicu, Dear Sir:—I have re- 


eeived two communications from you in| 


reference to the “Corn Planter.” It has 
attracted much attention—the farmers had 
all seen and read the advertisement in the 
“Valley Farmer’’ and other papers and 
Were anxious to see the machine itself; 
but so far it has met with but little appro- 
bation. Missouri soil is rich, corn grows 
with little attention, and the farmers don’t 
like the idea of being so precise as t9 lay 
off land ‘in rows just adapted to the+*Plant- 
er.” A«“Nigger’’ can’t see straight enough, 
or walk straight enough, or hasn’t got 
gumption enough to make straight lines just 
three or four feet apart, These are the 
general objections raised, and without ac- 
tual ‘experiment the thing is pronounced 
impracticable. 1 told Mr. Fox it wasn’t 
worth while to send one up here—I had a 
presentiment that the old system of «drop 
and scrape with your foot” could not easi- 
ly be superceded by any «‘new-fangled 
machinery.” 

Wishing you success with the Planter. 
I remain yoursrespectfully, *** * 

Other merchants write me that «the 
farmers have been so badly humbugged in 
other machines that they were afraid even 


Nearly all the unfavorable letters are, 
from those who did not venture to try it.| 
As a sample of these please publish the) 


| Planter and know how it works. 
Yours truly, E. Lewes. 


For the Valley Farmer. 
Success ofthe Corn Planter. 


| How does the Corft Planter prove on tri. 
al? Let the farmers who have tried it 
| speak for therrselves, in their own words: 

Mr. R. V. Harvey, of Locust Grove, Sa- 
line county, Mo. says: 

May 7th, 1855.—“The Corn Planter 
did such fine work that I sent and bought 
another one. I find they do every thing 
they were represented to do in the Valley 
Farmer. One good hand can plant ten 
acres aday. They drop very regularly. I 
put from three to five grains in a hill. All 
my neighbors that saw them work say they 
willhave them next spring. I think every 
farmer ought to have them, they are such 
a great saving of labor, and the corn is 80 
much better to cultivate, it being straight 
both ways.” 

Mr. A. A. Meador; of Independence, 

Mo. says, Mav 10th.—*The Corn Planter 
performs well and comes up to my expec- 
tations fully,”’ 
Mr. T. H, Davis, of Hydesburg, Ralls 
Co,, Mo., writes: —“I would ‘not be without 
one and must have another next spring. 
|A hand can plant 8 to 10aresperday. If 
every one will fo'low the directions given 
I assure them they will raise a good crop. 
[ think they will take here like fire.” 

In another letter dated July 23. he says: 
«I am truly pleased to inform you that the 








totake hold of this on trial.” But happily 


Corn Planter comes up fully to my desire 
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and to my expectations. Some were of, and think when my corn comes up so that 
opinion-that it would not do—thut it was people can see how itis, every farmer that 
only another plan for money. Now they has much corn to plant in the neighborhood 
are satisfied that it is a plan and afine one will have a planter:”’ 
too, for money, but for money “over the, Mr. Jos. Griffin writes: “I hold this 
night,” instead of »-the left,’’ for it saves) Planter to be superior to anything | have 
mouch time and money. Al).] planted with ever tested for saving labor in planting corn, 
the Planter came up sooner than the other, Success to enterprise and improvement. 
and “looks more beautiful and regular. Mr. Horace J. Loomis, of Chesterfield, 
There isnot one doubt resting on my mind! writes: «It works well—better than | ex- 
of its doing well and being the very thing pegted when I bought it. I planted about 
for every farmer.”’ 70 acres with it; it all came up as well or 
Mr, 8S. V. McKelvy, of Sparta, lll.,says: better than that planted with the hoe. One 
«Your maghine was al] that it was repre- day | planted 11 acres with it. When the 
sented to be.” ground is in good condition, | should call 
Mr. M. Potter, of High Prairie, writes: 10 acres an easy day’s work for one man. 
May 2, 1855.—*]: will do the work as The plan of the planterI don’t think could 
well as represented, that is,if the ground be improved upon. In fact, it is perfect. 
is in good order for plapting.”’ It is the greatest labor saving machine that 
Mr. John Hemphill of Marissa, says:— has ever been invented for the farmer.’’ 
May 10, 1855.—*I like your Planter—it) Mr. B. WN. Tracy, of Huntsville; Mo., 
does as well as I expected,”’ who sold several planters, writes, ( May 6): 
Mr. Calvin Smith, of Smithville, Mo,( May «1 have only seen two persons using the 
10, 1855,) after referring to a defect in the, Planter this sp:ing. They are well satis- 
Planter, says: “But by tacking on some fied with its work, both as it regards speed 
leather I completed the mechanical part and the manner in which it puts in the 
and ,it-worked like a charm. The ma-/seed.”’ 
chine in the:invention is everything it’ Wm. Wible, Esq-, of St Louis, who has 
claims to be, and will take the lead; every a fine farm about 30 miles from this city, 
farmer will have one who has ten acres to/ writes: July 10, 1856. 
plant,” “I planted all my corn, 130 acres, with 
Dr, A. Powell, of Marthasville, Warren, your Planter, and am fully satisfied. It 
county, Mo,, writes, May 10,1855: ‘+My has done even more than | expected of it. 
negro man planted about eight acres aday. My man, (a green Dutchman who had 
I think he could have done better had, been but a week in this country and never 
there been no defect in the tongue, which) saw any corn planted betore in his life) was 
was too small and grains of corn would get) able by the second day to plant ten a res, 
in. the sides and it would not slip up and|by measure, and this was his regular ay’s 
down freely, I remedied that by nailing;work. It put in theseed and covered it as 
strips of ledther on each side. It putsin well as I could desire, for the corn came 
the seed admirably, I have great confi- up finely. hardly a hill missing, and the 
dence in the Planter, and if you can hit numberin eachhill very uniform, Though 
upon some effective Marker, it will be a\ the kernels were planted so near together, 
great saving of time and labor.”’ ithe corn has found pienty of room and 
P. T. Mayne, Esq., of Keosauqua, lowa,| grows straight up; I could not wish to have 
writes’ May 12, 1855.—* After | got it fix. it stand better on the ground. This close 
ed so that it would work, | planted twenty-| planting gives ihe weeds no chance. They 
five acres with it at the rate of 11 ucres| cannot grow among the corn, and,; asthe 
per day. I consider yor Planter a great! rows are perfectly regular and straight..it 
improvement and saying for the farmer, | is easy to cultivate close up to every. hill 
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and kill them all. In‘fact, the Planter bas ‘cold rain-water. Warm water should never 
done everything it was represented to do,|be used on harness leather. Apply the suds 
and I would not be without one on my farm iwith @ sponge. Rub off with buckskin. This 


oe |will give your harness a nice, glossy surface 
on anyaccount. No farmer who has much iand the leather will retain'a good pon and 
corn to plant, and has once used this ma- continue pliable for months. If it becomes 


chine, will ever wish to go back to dropping |soiled with mud or sweat, an application of 
by hand and covering with the plow or hoe. $04P 4nd water as above directed (without 
I feel no delicacy in saying that this 130 | Cing) will be sufficient to give ita bright ap- 


. : | pearance. 
acres of corn is the best looking field lever’ Two applications of this oi] and black mix- 


saw at this season of the year.” ture a year, (or once every six months) will 
Many letters like the abeve and those of ibe sufficient to keep harness, as ordinarily 


Mr. Elgin, Mr. Russell, and Dr. Talbot in jused, in good order. It may be necessary for 


\livery men, and others who use harness con- 
the May number of the Farmer, have been |Stantly, to apply the oil oftener-—but in most 


received and might,be published to any cases, two oilings a year and washing with 
desired extent; but these are enough for soep suds — soled, prs aig in 

good trim for sight and service. ‘This pro- 
the present. In a subsequent number I cess will pay a large dividend in extra service 
will furnish the facts on some particular and durabilit 
points—-such as dropping, covering, elose | appearance. 
planting, &c., about which special inqui-| , Ald. B. assures us that the same, or a very 


; . : similar application, is just the thing for car- 
ave bee a ‘ 4 

i - : hi % wade h be nnd ot ne rage tops which are made of top leather. The 

objections which some have made to the only difference in treatment is, that less oil 


Planter, and, show how the farmers of Mis- |should be used, or rather a lighter coating ap- 


y—to say nothing of improved 





souri and Illinois answer them. |plied—and it should be washed off before 
idrying in, top leather being thin and much 
How to Keep Harnass. ‘more penetrable than harness. Of course 


In answer to an enquiry for information agthis mixture will not answer for enameled 
to the best mode of cleaning'and oiling har- leather, of which some carriage tops are con- 
ness, &c., we re-publish the substance of an|Struc:ed. 
article given in the Rural New’ Yorker. 

Observing the good condition and fine ap-| How to Winter One Humdyed Sheep on an 
pearance of the harness of Ald, Baker, pro-| Aere and a half of Land.—The Maine Farm- 
prietor of the most extensive livery establish-| er tells how to winter one hundred head of 
ment in Rochester, we requested him to im-| sheep on two acres of land. But I have done 
part to us, for publication, the modus oper-|betterthan that. This is the way | doit, and 
andi by whieh so desirable an objeet was) not on rich, highly manured land either. 
achieved. In compliance therewith, he oe I take for the purpose, nothing more than a 
ted the course adopted as the best and most|common wheat soil; if rich, the growth is apt 
eeonomical, after twenty years’ experience in| to be too large. 1 plow it deeply, harrow it 
& business which required considerable atten- | well, and about the 20th of June sow on about 
tion to tackling apparatus. His process of two and; a half bushels of corn. I use the 
diling and wasbing barness is substantially large variety. Plow in with a shovel plow or 
as follows. \cultivator, and if weeds try to grow among it, 

Take neat’s foot oil and ivory or patent) they will get heartily tired ofgsuch a sickly 
black—the latter well pulverized, or to be!life and try to grow somewhere else the next 
made so before using. Mix thoroughly, add-|time; leave stand until the leaves get seared, 
ing ‘the black until the oi] is well eolored or/and the crop loses weight some; then cradle 
quite black. In cool weather the oil should|down when dry, and put up in loose shocks, 
be warnied somewhat before mixing. ‘With’ tie at the top with rye straw, and leave stand 
sponge apply a light coat of the mixture—| until wanteu for feed; it may be fed cut short 
only what the leather will readily abgorb,|or as it is on clean ground. 
unless the harness is very dry, in which case! © In this way, I have wintered one hundred 
aheavier coating may be necessary: After|bead of sheep without grain, and in good or« 
the harness is dry—which will be in from two|der, on an acre and a half of land. I have 
hours tohalf or a whole day, depending upon|not had a better ‘clip of wool, nor lost fewer 
the weather and previous eondition of the sheep; nor raised a better crop of lambs, for 
leather—wash thoroughly with soap suds. In| five years than I have this spring.— Ohio 
making the suds use good Castile soap and! Farmer. 
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Trial of Agricultural Implements at the eye of p sattionl committee. If the Eehabit- 
shige ion is to be anything better than a novel show 

French Exhibition. jhere (in fact) is its proper element. : 

Horace Greeley, Esq., Editor of the N. Y.} + 
Tribune attended a trial of Plows and Mow- | 


ers on the 7th July last, at Guignen, the *‘Im- | 





Errors in Farming. 


— Collage of Agriculture, some twenty-| One of the best and most successful culti- 
ve miles west of Paris. He says: |vators in Western New York, sends us the 
“A great number of Plows were taken from following letter written by a farmer of Cum- 
the Exhibition and tried here, and that of the | berland Go., Pa. and read at a recent. meet- 
Messsrs. Howard, Bedford, England, was pro-|ing of the Farmer’s Club of the American In- 
nounced the most effeetive. I understood Mr. stitute. Our friend remarks that it is the 
James Howard, one of the makers, to state best thing he ever saw from that Olub, and 
that, as carefully tested by the dynamometer, adds: ‘You ought to publish it and republish 
on clover sod, being drawn by two smartly|it until every one of your numerous subscri- 
walking horses, it tarned a furrow ten inches bere have read and re-read it, and then you 
wide and six and a half deep, with a medium |should give it once a year so long as you pub- 
draft of only 182 pounds, or a little more than |lish an Agricaltnral paper. The letter states 
half its own weight. There are a great many |the substance of all that is required to bring 
men who could draw this plow at that gait, | American farming up to the standard of other 
and almost any two men could easily do it. /civilised nations, and nothing else will, unless 
There was no plow entered from our country, |the practice laid down in itis followed. One 
ee have none in the Palace,) but one from half the land our famers have under tillage, 
anada was tried and did good work. Most|might be made to produce almost if not quite 
of the plows entered from the continent pro- double the quantity now raised.”’ 
ved beneath contempt, as was to be expected.| Very truthful is that last sentence, and in 
Som cut cném required over quadruple the|aceordance with our preaching heretofore. 
power to propel them that was exacted by the|In reference to this subject—and especially 
winner, 90°: one from Austria, that was con-| touching the advice to p ant and sow liberally 
fidential): oragged on before the trial, actu-|(‘“‘one acre moreg” in the language of some 
ally twis:.d around, broke off, and gave up) contemporaries)—we some months ago said: 
the ghost, in light clover soil free from root|**One of the greatest curses of American far- 
orston?, and with but a single span of horses! ming consists in planting too much, and ma- 
before ‘t ! ’ |nuring and cultivating foo little. Our farm- 
We a.1 went out in the afternoon to a clo- |ers are too fond. of ‘spreading themselves,’ 
ver field, where quite a cluster of the farmers |and their crops over a large surface ; whereas 
of the vicinage had assembled to witness the|the trne and profitable course would be to oc- 
eration of Mr. McCormicks Mower-—one of |capy less ground, tilling it well and season- 
every few (Iregret to say) Yankee farm-|ably.”” But tothe letter of the Pa. farmer 
ing implemeuts on exhibition. There was no|which discourseth thus sensibly : 
competition at this time, but the machine; ‘This is written with the hope that it may 
wooed admirably, eutting very smuodthly, |attractthe attention of some person—perhaps 
elosely and clearly, a swath five feet widecas|some member of the American Institute Far- 
fast as a span of horses drawing it could walk,/mers’ Club—to the greatest evil that exists ia 
and evidently making very moderate demands our whole system of farming, ard is a subject 
on their muscles. |The ground was gaite un+| worthy the attention of every one ‘who values 
even, and at one place the grass was vigor-|the agricultural prosperity of our country. 
ously stamped down by the spectators, in or-| I have watched with much interest the call 
der to test theymachine under the most ad-jon the farmers and the ——_ which has 
verse circumstances. In this way some stalks|come from many sections of the country to 
were made to escape cutting, but the machine) farm ‘‘one acre more.” If it had been to 





was nowise cheeked or impeded. The most/farm one acre less and give more attention to 


satisfactory feature of the performance was 
the entire abstinence of Mr. McCormick’s 
agent afcer the first round, leaving the ma- 
_ehine to be uperated entirely by French labor- 
érs who never saw it beforethat day. Thére 
was avery general and hearty manifestation 
of delight from the assembled farmers, and I 
trust that not this only but other American mar 
chines will also be tested again, and put in 
competition with those of Europe, under the 





\the weak and feeble plants, and a_hard or soft 


what they did farm, more would have been 
aecomplished. The whole system of farming 
has been upon this principle of planting more 
acres, and as @ necessary consequence our 
lands are becoming exhausted. Where one 
farmer is improving his land, nine are prac- 
ticing upon the planof gradually exhausting 
the soil. The consequence is, crops fail ; 600 
much rain produces mildew, vermin destroy 
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winter ie alike injurious. By farming less 
Jand well, and manuring well, more can be 
somplished’; one grows as much wheat en 
ten acres as others grow on twenty, and yet 
in defiance of practical experiments, farmers 
ersist in sOWing many acres and reaping 
small erops. A ride through the intericr of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia at this 
season of the year would convince any one of 
the pernicious effect of this system of farming 
and I have no doubt the same remarks apply 
to Western New York and Michigan. 
Korlier in the season when the fields look 
n and luxuriant,farmers flatter themselves 
that the late rains and a favorable season will 
make up for the deficiency of manure, but the 
ripening corn tells a different tale. Wheat 
that should be turning yellow remains green, 
the meadows are waving with sorrél and blue 
grass instead of timothy, and the corn is stun- 
ted, short and yeliow. They are perhaps 
members of the County Agricultural Society, 
have sowed choice seed, have the most ap- 
proved patent plows, und plow in the most ap- 
ved manner, but all won’t do. The crop 
isshort ; they never seem to suspect that they 
arefarming mre land than they are able to 
manure well, and therefore practice upon the 
old system and grow indifferent crops. Where 
manure can be purchased this may not gen- 
erally be the case, but in thé country at large 
itis too true. Then if by chance a field 
yields a bountiful crop of wheat, instead of 
sowing it in clover, as should be done, many 
farmers are induced to sow it in wheat again, 
and the consequence is that they have a crop 
ofinferior in quantity and quality, and the 
soi] isleft in an exhausted condition to pro- 
duee a poor crop of grass. ’ 
Butin no way is this grasping propensity 
more fully developed by farmers than by the 
quantity of cattle they keep; more than they 
aré able to feed; often twice as many, and 
they are consequently always poor and hun- 
”, Everything about the barn in the shape 
of food ig eaten up by the first of May, and 
thenthey are compelled to turn them out to 
pasture, whether the fields are sufficiently for- 
ward ornot. The young grass is eaten off and 
the cattle are driven from field to field, des- 
troying but never satisfied, until before mid- 
summer, such farms are more barren and des- 
im appearance than they should be in 
November. Unfilled barns are followed by 
barn-yards containing little manure, and that 
is 0 over extensive wheat fields as gradg- 
ingly as possible; frequently only upon t 
high grounds, leaving the low land to take 
care of itself. In this condition thousands of 
farms are placed by their owners to contend 
With every variety of season, and every form 





to resist any of the numerous evils to which 
the best soil and the most approved system of 
farming will, to a certain extent, be exempt: 
In Penusylvania and Ohio for several reasons, 
among whieh may be enumierated the high 
price of seed grain, less wheat was sown last 
fall than usual. As it respects corn and oats, 
it is different. The excessive drouth last sum- 
mer destroyed, to a great extent, the grass 
crop, and many farmers were compelled to 
plant more corn and oate than usual, in or- 
der to procure feed for their cattle. The evil 
I speak of is not in farming too extensively 
any one scason, for there may occasionally 
appear to be some necessity, bat it isin over- 
working the land continually by a system of 
excessive cropping, which is gradually and 
most surely exhausting all the productive 
powers of the soil, and which is the sure fore- 
runner of incalculable evils in the increased 
amount of labor required to produce the same 
amount of crops, and the enormous high pri- 
ces for the necessaries of life, whieh this 
wretched system of farming has imposed up- 
on the consuming interests of the country.””>—~— 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 
Visit to an English Dairy. 

Let the reader accompany us half a dozen 
miles out oftown. We pass through Cam- 
berwell, through Peckham, and Peckham 
Rye, and we presently find ourselves in a dis- 
trict that looks uncomonly like *‘the country,” 
eonsidering how short a time it is sinee we 
left the “old smoke” behirid us. We alight 
and walk onward, and certainly, if the sight 
of green fields, and cows, and hedges, and 
farm-yards, denotes the country, we are un- 
doubtedly in some region of the kind. We 
i down a winding road, between high 

edges of bush and trees, then elimb over a 
gate into a field, from which we commence & 
gradual ascent, field after field, till finally the 
green slope leads us to a considerable height. 
We are on the top of Friern Hill. 

It is a bright sunny morning in September, 
and we behold to perfection the most eom- 
plete panorama that ean be found in the su- 
burban vicinities of London. Step down with 
us to yonder hedge, a little below the spot 
where we hove been standing. We approach 
the hedge, we get over a gate, and we sud- 
denly find ourselves on the upper part of an 
enormous green, sloping pasturage, covered 
all over with cows. The red cow, the white 
cow, the brown cow, the brindle cow, the 
doppled cow, the streaked cow, the spotted 
cow, the liver-and-white-cow, the straw- ber- 
ry cow, the mulberry cow, the chesnut cow, the 
gray speckled cow, the clouded cow, the black 
cow, the short-horned cow, the long-horned 





of insect life; the soil exhausted and unable 


cow, the up-curling-horn, the down-curling 
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‘ 
horn, straight-horned cow, and the cow with;cumstances. For their food they have man- 
the crumpled horn—all are here—between two|gold-wurtzel, both the long red and the orange 
and three hundred—spread all over the broad,|globe sorts, parsnips and turnips. But besides 
down-sloping pasture, feeding, ruminating, these articles of food, there is the unlimited 
standing, lying, gazing with mild carnestness, eating of grass in the, pastures, so that the 
reclining with chavscteristio thoughtfulness, | yield of a large quantity of milk seems only a 
sleeping, or wandering hither aod thither. Aj matter of course, though we were not prepar- 
soft gleam of golden sunshine spreads over thejed to bear of its averaging from twelve to 
pasture, and falls upon many of the cows with eighteen and twenty quarts of milk a day, 
a lovely, picturesque effect. \from each of these two or three hundred cows, 
And woat they are, as we approachand pass Four-and-twentyquarts a day is not an unusa- 
among them !. Studies for a Morelaid, ajal occurrence from some of the cows ; and one 
Gainsborough, a Constable. We had neverjof them we were assured by several of the 
before thought there were any such cows out\keepers, once yielded, the enormous quantity 
oftheir pictures. “They were highly useful, of twenty eight quarts a day during six or 
amiable, estimable creatures, who continual-,seven weeks. The peor cow, however,  snf- 
ly, at the best, appear to be mumbling grass) fered for thi$. munificence, for she was taken 
in a recumbent se and’ composing ajvery ill with a fever, and her life was given 
sonnet, we never doubted ; but that they were|over by the docfor. Mr. Wright, the pro- 
ever likely to be admired for their beauty,;prietor, told us that he sat up two nights with 
especially when beheld, as many of these}her himself, he had such a respect for the 
were, from a disadvantageous point of view, cow ; and-in the morning of the second night 
ag to'their position, we never for a moment)after she was given over, when the butcher 
suspected. Such, however, is the case. We)came for her, he eouldn’t find it in his heart 
have lived to see beanty in the form of ato lethim have her. ‘No, butcher,” said he, 
cow—a natural, modern, milch cow, and no; *‘she’s Leen a good friend to me, and F’ll let 
descendant from any Ovidian metamorphosis. her die a quiet, natural death.” She bung 
We will now descend this broad and popu- ‘her head, and her horns felt very cold, an 
lous slope, and pay a visit to Friern Minor,8° she lay for sometime longer ; but he nurs- 
Dairy Farm, to which all these acres—some/¢4 ber, and. was rewarded, for she recovered ; 
two hundred and fifty—belong, together with | aud there she stands—the strawberry Durham 
all these “horned beauties.”? We find them|*20rt-horn—and yields him again from sis- 
all very docile, and undisturbed by our pres- | teen to eighteen quarts of mitk a day. 
ence, though theirdooks denote that they re-| dnstead of proceeding directly down the 
cognize astranger. But those who are reclin- sloping fields towards the Dairy Farm, we 
ing do not rise, and none of them decline to, made a detour of about half.a mile, and pas 
be carressed by the hand, or seem indifferent) sed through a field well jinclosed, in whieb 
to the compliments addressed to them. In were about a dozen cows,’ attended by on 
passing through the cows we were specially, man; whosat beneath atree. This, was the 
presented to the cow queen, or ‘‘master cow,” Quarantine grouad: All newly-purchased 
as she is called. This lady has been recog-|cows, however healthy they may appear, are 
nized during twelve years as the. sovereign|first placed in the field’ during four or five 
ruler oyer therest, No one, however large,|weeks, and the man who attends upon them is 
disputes her supremacy. She is ashort-horn- not permitted to touch, nor, indeed, to come 
ed, short-legged cow, looking at first.eight/near any of the eowsin the greatypasture. 
rather small, but on ‘closer eXamination you) Such is the suseeptibility of a.cow to the least 
will find that she is sturdily and solidly Luilt,; contamination, but if one who Lad any sligat 
through graceful withal. “She is very sweet-| disease were admitted among the herd, in a 
tempered,’’ observed the head-keeper. ‘‘but)very short time the whole of them would be- 
when.a new-gomer doubis about who is the|come affected. When the proprietor has been 
master, her eye becomes dreadful. Don’t\to purchase fresh stoek and has been much 
signify how big the other cow is—she must|among strange cows, especially at Smithfield, 
giveinto the master cow, It’s not her size,jhe invariably changes all his clothes, and gen- 
nor her strength, bless you, it’s her spirit. Asjerally takes a bath before he ventures. among 
800n as. the question is once settled she is mild his herd. 
asalamb again, Givesus eighteen quarts of} From what has already been seen, the read- 
milk a day.’’ jer will be astonished on bis arrival at the Dairy 
We were surprised to hear of so great a|Farm, to find every, arrangement in accord- 
quantity, but this was somewhat abated by a}ance with the fine condition of the cows, and 
eovsideration of the rich, varied and abundant) the enviable (to ail other cows) ciroumstances 
supply of food afforded to these cows, besides, in which they live. The cow abeds are divided 
the air, attendance, and other favorable cir-! into fifty stalls each, and the appearance pre- 
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sented reminded one of the neatness and order, 
of cavalry stations. Each stall is marked with 
snumber is marked on one horn of the cow to 
whom it belongs; and, in winter time, or any’ 
inclement season (for they all sleep ont in 
foe weather) each cow deliberately finds out, 
sod walks into her own stall. No. 173 once 

tinto the stall 6f No. 15; but in « few mo- 
ments No. 15 arrived, and “showed her the 
diference.”? In winter, when the cows are 
kept very much in-doors, they are all regular- 
lygroomed with curry-combr. By the side 
of one Of these sheds there is a cottage where 
the keepers live—milkers and attendants— 
each with little iron beadsteads, and in or- 
derly soldier fashion, the foreman’s wife act- 





ing, easily decomposed manures. In warm 
weather the work of decay commences imme- 
diately, and in a very few days one-half or 
more of the weight goesoff in a gaseous form, 
This keeps the air constantly loaded with nox-. 
ious, unhealthy matters, which are just ag 
deleterious to the health and vigor of horses 
as to those of man. Daring the busy season 
of harvest and seeding; cleaning stables is 
scarcely ever attended. to regularly. The 
animals are generally in them a short time in 
the morning, at noon, and perhaps in the even- 
ing for graining, but the stables lie untouched 
for weeks,—we have seen them lie thus for 
months. The horse is tied wp for an hour’s 
feeding and rest in the heat of the day, but 











ing as the housekeeper. instead of standing in a cool, sweet, well-ven- 
These men lead a comfortable life, but they tilated stable, ten chances to one he stands 
work hard. The first ‘milking’? begins at sweating and panting, with scarcely a breath 
deren o’clock at night; and the second at of air which is not literally loaded with the 
half past one inthe morning. It takesa long fumes of his own decaying’ excrements, and 
time, for each cow insists upon being milked. he goes forth tired and debilitated, instead of 
in her‘own pail, i. e., a pail to herself, con- refreshed, to undergo the severe toil of draw- 
taining no milk from anv other cow—or, if ing the plow during the sultry hours of the 
the sees it, she is very likely to kick it over. afternoon. 
She-will not allow of any mixture. In this ‘he remedy for this is very simple. If the 
there would seem a strange imstinct, accord- stalls do not have a free cireulation of air, 
ant with her extreme susceptibility to con- let a board or two be knocked off in front, or 
tamation. on the sides at the head of the stalls; they can 
The milk is all passed through several be easily replaced when cold weather comes 
strainers, and then plaeed in‘great tin cans, on. Let some such pas be adopted, and in 
barred across the top, and sealed. They are every case let the stables be made as coo! and 
deposited in a van, which starts-from the airy as possible. 
Farm about three in the morning, and arrives Let all excrements, however small in quan- 
atthe dairy, in Farringdon street, between tity, be removed at ieast once a day, and b 
three and four, The seals are then carefully ali means keep tho floor well sprinkled wit 
examined, and taken offby a clerk. In come some deodorizing material. A weak solution 
the carriers, commonly called ‘‘milkmen,”’ all of sulphuric or muriatie acid is excellent for 
Wearing the badge of Friern’ Farm Dairy; this purposo; but these are often inconvenient 
their tin pails are filled, fastened at the top, and troublesome, even if readily obtained, 
and sealed as before, and away they goon Plaster of Paris (Gypsum or sulphate of 
their early rounds, to be in time for the early lime) is very good; common salt is also good. 
breakfast people. The late breakfast arepro- Each or these substances increase the value 
vided by a seednd set of men. Such are the of the manure more than its cost. Dry strz 
factsas we “have aseértained with regard to and muck are very valuable for the same rea- 
one of the largest of the. great dairy farms son. / 
near London.—Dicken’s Household Words. We have frequently known lime and ashes 
recommended for this, but these rapidly de- 
compose the manure, and greatly diminish its 
A Plea for Horses. walt for applying to crops, arid they should 
We have a word to offer to our farming never be inok unless with muck, or with jon 
friends who. employ horses as their chief manure which is to be immediately cover 
draught animals. The horse of all animals is in the soil. These may seem trifling consid- 
one of the most sensitive to sudden changes of‘ erations, but they are really of great impor- 
t¢mperautre, and to impure air and want of’ tance. 
Cleanliness. We speak from observation, As befere stated, horses take coli very ea- 
we say that not half the stables inthe sily. On this account they should never be- 
country are, at this season, kept in a fit con- | turned from a warm stall, where'they have per- 
dition to be occupied by horses, even while put spired for an hour, directly into a wet, danip, 
in but ap hour for the noon feeding. “pasture. A horse should never be compelled 
The droppings of horses, both liquid and to lie down over night in a wet, unsheltered 
solid, are among the most quickly ferment- pasture. Let them always have a dry plot, 
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or what is better, a shed or stable to retire| On the other hand, an. excess of carbon- 
to when they have completed thei: evening |aeeous material deranging the stomach—it 
greasing, especially if there be heavy dews, jholding sympathetic relation with the brain— 
ogs or rain, A horse will never lie in an|is apt to terminate in staggers, dc. It should 
jen field when a sheltered spot is accessible. |be known to horsemen that an adult horse 
very one must have observed that they seek | ought mot to increase in weight from year to 
the dryest spot to be found, and generally lie year ;the food may be proportioned to work, 
near a fence, shed or tree.-—N. Y. Times. any increase of flesh or fat is a signal to dj 
io ect m4 \@ lighter hand into the meal bag ; that is if, 
|you want to keep disease and death at bay. 
Corn and Cob Meal for Horses. " It paysto Fouts cattle, sheep, and pin 
One of the editors of the Michigan Farmer |because the result is dollars and cents, but 
has been experimenting on corn and eob meal, |YOu may depend that it is a losing spec to fat- 
as horse feed, for a couple of months, exclu- |ten horses ; for among such I have the most 
sively, and with the following results. After|Pptactice, their diseases being more difficult to 
one month’s feeding febrile symptoms were |Control than when occurring in others, in fair 
oecasionally observed in one of the hor-| working order. 
ses, such as short quick breathing, &c. | As regards corn and cob meal, I think it 
On stating the case to Dr. Dadd, the skill- |operates injuriously on a great many horses, 
ful yeterimary surgeon of Boston, it elicited| 1n the first piace they do not always masti- 
the following valuable letter. The impor- ¢ate it properly; it beimg soft and easily in- 
tance of occasional change of food, which it |salivated, they are apt to bolt it, as the saying 
recommends, is not sufficiently atrended to by |is- It then runs into fermentation, resulting 
the farmers in feeding their stock. in flatulent or spasmodic colic. 
‘‘As regards your horse I would (if heis no| In order to obviate the difficulty, the meal 
better) change the dict immediately. He is, Ought to be mixed with cut hay or straw, ar- 
robably suffering from acute, perhaps chron- ticles that must be masticated ere swallowed. 
indigestion, which is very apt to occur in| Should the digestive organs be deranged, meal 
animals when,kept too long on one kind ef |ferments very rapidly, inducing flatulency. 
diet. I should not object to giving a horse a feed 
No fact in dieteties is better established of corn and cob meal occasionally, mixing it 
than that of the impossibility of long sustain-|with eut hay and a little salt. Salt is a zood 
ing health or even life on one kind of diet. I¢\ntiseptio—prevents fermentation—affords, 
fails to support. nutrition, (See Leibig and iby the decomposition in the stomach, muriat- 
Carpenter.) The animals experimented up-|ic and soda; aids digestion and prevents the 
on, after a certain length of time, seemed /generation of worms. . ai & 
willing to endure starvation rather than live| The best remedies for restoring digestive 
enone kind of diet. As regards the adult|funections are: — 
horse, however, he will exist forsometimeon| Powdered Gentian, 1 oz. 





highly nutritious artieles, suchas oats, bar-| 40 Salt, 2oz. 
ley, corn meal, &c , but they finally induee do Ginger, 1-2 oz. 
febrile diseases such a8 laminitis (infamma- do Charcoal, 1 ox, 


tion of the foot) rheumatism, founder, &ec. ante divide into eight parts and give one 
They do not require #0 much of the flesh ma-|With the food, night and morning.” 
king principle as the young and growing ani- ; 
mais, which not only require sufficient car- Plowing by Steam. 
bon in the form of food to renovate the tis-| The perfection of a steam plow or maebine, 
anes, but also enough forgrowth and develop-| which will do the work of preparing the ground 
ment. . f for the seed, is at the present time claiming 
The adult, however, requires a greater va-jlarge share of the attention of inventors and 
iety of food than the latter, to support the io.|machinists. We observe that at a recent fair 
tegrity of his organization, consequently as|at Carlyle, England, one of th ese locomotive 
you have fed your horse on corn and cob meal) plows was exhibited and atiracted much at- 
all winter, there may be a disproportion be- jtention from ite apparent adaptation to farm 
tween the amount of carbon (in the form of work. The Journal of Commerce states, that 
food) and the oxygen respired, hence his di- |the machine is the invention of Mr. Boydell. 
gertoe must be deranged, or carbon, in the/It hastwo six and a half inch cylinders, the 
orm of fat, is deposited in the various tissues. engine is very readily reversed, and it has the 
A fat horse, ef course you are aware, is rot|peculiarity and excellence in its arrangement 
the one for fast work nor fatigue, and the oat the dragging wheels—which are the hind- 
emaciated excepted, is more likely sick from/er part of the ordinary carriage wheels—are 
the least exciting cause. \driven not by gear on the nave of the wheel, 
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but by gearing it at the circumference of the 
wheel, thus rendering available the leverage 
of its spokes. The peculiar advantages which 
Boydell’s machine would have, however, in 
new soils, is, the ease with which it could be 
employed for ordinary farm purposes, where 
rocks Or an uneven surface oppose no obstacle 
tovultivation. The report of the Agricultural 
Society states— 

“The great obstacle to the application of 
steam power to ordinary farm purposes has 
hitherto been the difficulty of moving heavy 
engines on clayey or other stiff soils. This is 
obviated by theso called ‘portable railway’’| 
which the wheels of Boydell’s invention car-| 

with them, consisting ef a series of shoes! 
or short lengths of rail, on a broad sole, that; 
by ingenious arrangement revolve with the 
wheel outside its circumference, thus liseral-| 
Wy dering, short lengths of rail, always being 
slightly in advance of the wheel iaying it, and 
of course being pulled up and passed again) 
to the front by each revolution. 

The first impression given to the spectator; 
on seeing this engine is by no means favorable,| 
the most striking feature, being its unwieldy) 
end uncouth appearance, but on a close ex- 
amination, and more especially when in mo- 
tion, there ia much to excite admiration a-| 
well as astonishment. By a short projecting! 
pole, with chains attached to a wheel, in all! 
respects the same as the rudder chains and 
wheel of » ship, the engine is steered and 
tW@ned completely round, both quickly and 
inan incredible small space. Much amuse- 
ment was occasioned by the manner in which 
itplodded through the yard at the rate of 
about four miles au hour, going over two 3 
inch planks laid upon each other, without any 
apparent check to the progress of the engine, 
which also run slong the side of a steep em- 
bankment, throwing it considerably out of 
level, without at all deranging its machinery 
or in the least decreasing its efficiency.” 

It needs but the perfection of such engine) 
to make farming in Illinois and Wisconsin 
the pleasantest and least laborious of avoca- 
tions. As matters now are, half the heavy 
work is done by machinery—reaping, mow- 








ing, and threshing. Add to these, plowing) 


by steam power, and the farmer at once become 
4 gentlemar of elegant leisure. 





Piast Lice on Grape Vinrs.—We make 
an extract from a paper by Mr. Townsend 
Glover on the plant louse, to be published in 
the forthcoming agricultural report: **The 


plant louse (Aphis) is very destructive to} 


young shoots and leaves of grape vines, as 






is similar to that,of the cotton louse. Their 
natural enemies are also the same, as they are 
destroyed by the lady bird, the lace wing fly, 
and the syrphus. I must however, remark 
that the minute ichneumon fly which destro 
the aphis on grape vines differs essentially 
from that of the cotton louse, although its 
generat form and habits are the same. en 
the vines are in smalk gardens, the best reme- 
ay to destroy this pest would be to syringe 
the plants thoroughly both on the upper and 
lower side of the foliage with a solution of 
whale oil soap. Dusting the leaves with lime 
has also-been recommended, and in a green 
house these lice can be destroyed by a thorough 
fumigation with the smoke,of tobacco. 





Southern Illinois. 

(arThe wheat and oats harvest is over in 
Southern Illinois. Laeee yields of grain have 
repaid the farmer for his trouble and good 
prices Lave lined his pockets with cash. No 
one is better pleased than we with the present 
condition of things. The despondency of last 
year has given way, and smiling hope sits up- 
on the brown brow of the agriculturist. Now 
what shall we do for the future? Shall we 
plow in the ‘‘stubbie,”” and sow more and 
still more wheat, earefully and upon scientifie 
principles, or will we wait till spring and plant 
all our fields with the exhausting corn? We 
hope not. Corn is not half as profitable a crop 
as wheat or hay; and then it exhausts the fer- 
tility of the soil, and makes no return for it 
when its stocks and leaves are decomposed. 
The fact is we use too much corn in Southern 
Illinois. Itis not good to feed-too much corn 
o cattle or horses, as every one knows; yet 
we continue to stuff our cattle and horses with 
it, because we have more of ‘it to spare then 
any other food. We hope to see, at no dis- 
tant day, that hay is supplanting the whole- 
salc planting of corn. It is unnecessary for 
us to go into details to eonvince wise farmers 
of the truth of the statement we have made. 
We expect to see our farmers enlarging their 
fields, so as te put their “new ground” in corn 
so as to raise enough for pry wy | use, and 
put wheat in the balence ef the farm. The 
oldest ground will produce clover for a year 
or two, when you may turn it up with a sub- 
soil plow and sow it in wheat again. By the 
way those sub-soil plows are what we need 
upon the uplands. By plowing a little deeper 
we vill be surprised to find how much fertil- 
ity we have been permitting to go to waste 
|and produce nothing. We are no farmer, but 
we have a direct interest in their welfare, and 
therefore we write on expectations concerning 





they sack out the sap by means of a piercer 
or trank, and thus enfeeble the system of the 
plant. The natural history of these insects 


them. Our next pt crop, if a favorable 
| season ensues, will astonish the natives. The 
tillers of the soil are waking up to the sense 
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of the importance they possess as a class in| dust tothe depth of onefoot. On this plan 
community, as well as to the profits that fol- some boards loosely, and in the center of the 
low labor when well directed.—Cairo Times. |box build a cube of eight feet square, which 








Who Can Beat it? 


Mr. Wm. C. Frazer, tying eight miles West dust. 


iwill leavea space of one foot on each side, 
\Fill this space, and coyer the top with say. 


Over the saw-dust on the high side of 


of this place, sowed, last fall, 6 1-2 bushels the box leave a board for ventilation. This 


wheat upon 10.1-2 acres of ground. which he costs but a trifle, and holds enough to supply 
has just threshed and delivered to one of our |two moderate sized families.— JZoore’s Rural 


produce buyers, weighed out just four hundred |New Yorker. 


and fifty-one bushels! just forty-two bushels | 
per acre, and fifty-six nine-tenths fuld amount | 
sowed, 

We have seen statements of the yield of) 
wheat in Macoupin published in several quar- | 
ters which we ~. not published, knowing | 
that we could do better than anything yet pre- | 
sented to the public. A friend furnishes the 
foregoing, by no means the only instance of the | 
kind. The entire crop has been purchased by , 
James Fishback, for shipment.—Carlinyille | 
Spectator. 

The above yield of wheat has been beaten 
in this county. Capt. J. L., Stephens, Secre- 
tary of the State Agricu!turai Society, recently 
measured the product.of an acre of wheat, 
raised by Mr. David Smith, a farmer residing 
about six miles South-east of this place, which | 

ave the remarkable yield of .fifty and one| 

fth bushels to the acre. It was estimated by 
competent judges, that ten acres, adjoining, 
woule yield at least, forty-five bushels to the 
acre. This would make a yield of fivehun- 
dred and one fifth bushels for eleven acres, or 
an average of forty-five bushels, and forty- 
seven hundreths per acre, or three bashels, and 
forty-seven hundredths more, per acre, than 
that produced, by Mr. Frazer.—Boonville 
Observer. j 





Tce Water—A CueapP Ice Hovse.—Do,you, 
furnish your laborers a supply of ice-water in 
the field for drink during these warm days? 


"You need have no fears that it will injure them, 


or that yorr laborers will be ungrateful for 
the edoling beverage. Warm, water is not 

dod to quench thirst, consequently much of 
it is used, which produces a nauseating effect, 
that unfits the men for labor, A small 

uantity of cold water allaysthe thirst, and 
this may always behad by putting a lump 
of ice in the pail of water when ca~-ied to the 





Revolutionary Tea. 


There was an old lady lived over the sea 
And she was an Island Queen; 

Her daughter lived off in a new countrie. 
With an ocean of water between. 


The old lady’s pockets were ful! of gald, 
But never contented was she; 

So she called her daughter to pay a tax, 
Of thrip-pence a pound on tea. 

‘Now, mother, dear mother,” the daughter 

replied, , 

“T shan’t do the thing that’ you ax; 

I’m willing to pay a fair price for the tea 
Bat never the thrip-penny tax.” 


**Yon shall,’ quoth the mother, and reddened 
with rage, 
“You are my own daughter, you see; 
And sure ’tis quite proper the daughter should 
pay, 
Her mother a tax on her tea.’’ 


And so the old lady her servants called up, 
And packed off a budget of tea, 

And eager for a thrip-pence ajpound, sie puti: 
Enough for a large familie 


She ordered her servants to bring home the tax 
Declaring her child should obey; 

Or, old as she was and almost woman-grown, 
She’d half whip ber life away. 


The tea was conveyed to the danghter’s door 
All down by the ocean side, 

And the bouncing girl poured out every pound 
In the dark and boiling tide. 


And then she called out to the Island Queen 
“O, mother, dear mother, qtioth she, 
Your tea you may have when ‘tis steepep 
enough 
But nevera tax from me. 
No, never a tax from me.”’ 


Tue Usercuixess or Birps.—It takes man- 








field. Ice may so easily be ke; . that every kind a great while to learn the ways cf Provi- 
family can have an abundant supply. As some dence, and to understand thut things are 
may not have learned how, permit me to con- better contrived for him than he can contrive 
cisely give a method which I have successively them hisaself. Of late the people are begin- 
practiced for several years. ning to learn that they have mistaken te 

On dry ground, where surface water will character of most of the little birds, and have 
not stand, make a box ten feet square, by set- not understood the object of the Almighty 10 
ting scantling on end, and boarding up the out- creating them. They are looked upon as the 
side. Cover the box with a single roof. On friends, and yery great friends, of those wh0 
the ground in the bottom of the box put saw sow and reap. t bas been seen that they live 
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~anémies of the Agriculturist, and that, if they 


4#4ke now and then a grainof wheat, they levy 


on insects, which are among the worst 


copper 486; lead, 709; silver, 655; gold, 
1,203; platina, 1,218; glass, 180; water, 
62; tallow, 59; air, 0.0753. In the above 


‘put a small tax for the immense services ren-| fractions are discarded. 


dered. In this altered state of things legisla-| 


tures are passing laws for the protection of 


little birds, and increasing the pennities to be! 


inforced upon the bird-killers. An illustra- 
tion of the value of some of the winged tribe 
isnow before ws in 4 paragraph from a paper 
in Binghampton, N. Y. 

A farmer in that neighborhood wished to 
borrow a gun of a neighbor, for the purpose 
ofkilling some yellow birds in his field of, 
wheat, eating up'the grain. His neighbor de-| 
clined to loan the gun, for he thought the birds 
useful. In order, however, to gratify his curi- 
osity, he shot one of them, opened its craw, | 
and found in it two hundred weevils, and but! 
four grains of wheat, and in these four grains 
the weevil had burrowed! This was a most 
instructive lesson, and worth the life of the 
poor bird, valuable as it was. This bird is 
said to resemble tha eanary and to sing finely. 
One of our citizens; 4 careful observer and 
owner of many farms, colled our attention to 
this paragraph, and’ wished us to use it as a 
text for sermonizing, for the benifit of the 
farmers and otliers who may look upon little 
birds as inmical to their- interests. He says 
he has. studied the subject, as 4 lover of na- 
turalhistory as well as a hunter and a farmer, 
and be’ knows that there is hardly a bird that 
fies that is not a friend of the farmer and the 
gardnerns’ We think the gentleman is right, 
and lis suggestions will have their due weight: 
—New Heaven Palladium. 


Weights and Measures. 

A Truss of Hay, new, 60 pounds, old 56; 
of straw, 40 pounds. A lead: 35 trusses. 

A Firkin of butter is 56 pounds; a tub 84. 
. 4 Scotch Pint contains 105 cubic inches, and 
16 equal to 4 English, pints. 

»4 Farlot of Wheat.is 21 1-4 Scotch. pints. 
Troy, weight and Avoirdupois weight,—144 
Ounds avoirdupois, are equal to 175 pounds 
roy—175 ounces Troy, are equal to 192 oun-. 
83 -avoirdupois.'. All precious metals are 
bought and sold by Troy weight, 

A Kilo-gramme, of France, 1,900 gram- 
mes, and equal to 2 pounds, 2 ounces, 4 grains’ 
avoirdupois. 

A Chaldroa of Coal is 58: 2-3 cubic feet, 
Benerally estimated 36 bushels. A bushel of 
anthracite coal weighs 80 pounds, which makes 
‘the weight of a chaldron 2,880. 

Weights of a cubic Foot. Of sand or loose 
‘earth, 65 pounds; ‘eompact soil, 124 ; strong’ 
or elayey soil, 127 ; _ clay, 235; mixture! 
of stones and clay, 160; masonary of stone, 
2055 brick, 125; cast iron, 450; steel, 489; 


” 


‘multiplied together gives 31 feet. 


A bale of Cotton, in Egypt, is 90 pounds ; 
in America, a commercial bale is 400 pounds, 
but is put up in the different States, varying 
from 280 to 670 pounds. Sea Island ¢otton 
is put up in sacks of 300 pounds. 

A Bale of hay is 300 pounds. 

A Cord of Wood, is 128 solid feet, usuaily 
put up 8 feetlong, 4 feet wide, 4 feet high. 
In France @ cord of wood is 576 feet. 

A Stack of Wood, is 108 solid feet, 12 
feet long, 3 high, and 3 wide. A skid of 
wood is a round bundle of small sticks, 4 feet 
long, girting for one notch, 16 inches; two 
netch 23 inches; three noteh, 28 inches ; 
four notch, 33 inches; five notch, 38. inches. 
A billet of wood is similar to a skid, being$ 
feet long, 7, 10, and 14 inches row.d. Ther 
are sold by the score or hundred. 4 score 
20 in number. 

Faggots are bundles of brash 3” eet leg; 
and 2feet round. A load of fagg.ts is x, 
such bundles. A quintal of wood is 100 

ounds. Allfuel should be sold by the pound. 

A perch of Stone is 25 cubic feet, piled, or 
22 in the wall. 

Lime and Sand to a perch of stone, Three 
pecks of lime, and two-thirds of a one-horse 
cart load of sand, 

Weight of Lime.—A bushel of Limestone 
weighs 142 pounds; after it is burned, if 
weighed directly from te kiln, 75 pounds, 
showing that 67 pounds of carb nic acid and 
water have*been driven off by the fire. This 
bushel of lime will absotbh 20 pounds of water 
graddally applied during several days, and 
will then be inastate of dry powder, weigh- 
ing 93 pounds ; showing that 18 pounds of 
water have been converted into adry, solid 
substance. 

To Measare a Ton of Hay.—One handred 
cubic féet ina solid mow or stack will weigh 
a ton. 

To Measure Cattle to Oompa + 
Ascertain the girth back sf thes » 
the length along the back, from. 
the buttock, to a point even wit: 
the shoulder blade, say the girt 
inches, and the length 5 feet 3 + 


. 
oid 


Multiply 
this by 23, the number of pounds allowed to 
the foot, between 5 and 7 feet girth, and the 
result is 713 pounds, for the number of pounds 
of beef in the four quarte-s. Girth from 7 
to 9 feet allows 31 pounds to the foot. Cattle 
must be fat and square built to hold out weight. 

To Measure Grain in Bins,—Multiply the 
length and width together, and that product 
by the height*in cubic inches, and divide by 
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2,150 and you have the number of bushels. 

To Measure CornintheEKar.—Find the ca- 
bic inches as abeve, and divide by 2,815, the 
cubic inches in a heaped bushel, and take 
two-thirds of the quotient for the number of 
bushels of shelled corn. This is upen the 
rule of giving three heaping half bushels of 
ears to make a bushel of grain. Some fall 
short and some overran this measure. 


ee 


Books for Sons of Amaricn: 


1.—A Voice ro America :—Or, the Model 
Republic, its Glory or its Fall; with a Review 
of the Causes of the Decline and Failure of 
the Republics of South America, Mexico, and 
of the Old World ; applied to the Present Ori- 
sis inthe United States. One vol., 12mo., 
about 400 pages, cloth gilt, $1 25. 

Contents of the Work.— The United States 
—Prospective and Retrospective; The An- 
eient ere ae Civilization ; Sparta 
and Athens ; The Fall of Rome; Italian Lib- 
Bperty in the Middle Ages; Mexico, and the 
South American States; “he Heroes of Lib- 
erty; The boundaries of countries—how es- 
tablished ; The Anglo Saxon race, the only 
one capable of sustaining Freedom; The rights 
of Conscience; Religious Toleration ; C) 
Bible, the Charter of Liberty; The Princi- 

les and Perils of our Common Edueation ; 

hat constitutes the right to vote; The right 
of the Majority to rule; The effects of Rom- 
anism and-Protestantism on Civilization ; The 
Political power of the Pope; Romanism and 

Freedom; Folly of supposing American In- 
stitutions need no safeguards ; American Cit- 
izens—native or adopted; Romanist or, Pro- 
testant equally interested in resistirg foreign 
influence ; Evils of Military organisations ex- 
élusively of naturalised citizens ; Secret So- 
eieties, the iruse and abuse; The Citizen of a 
Rerablic; Naturalization laws of the United 
States; Ar. erican Nationality; the Common 
Cause. 

e This work, written in an earnest American 

spirit, by a}ile and experienced writers select- 
ed for their eminent fitness for the task, will 
be found worthy tho attentive perusal of the 
whele American people. It condenses a pre- 
digious amount of most valuable information 
relating to our social and political economy, 
and the dangers to which our civil and nation- 
al liberties are exposed, together with illus- 
’ trations drawn from the history of the classio 
and modern republics. This production must 
become the great text book for American citi- 
zens ; since it is so thorough in its investiga- 
tions, and of such deep, stirring interest, that 
it cannot fail of makimg its direct appeal to 
the hearts of the people. 

. 2.—Tae Nationa, History or tax Unrrsp 





Sraras ;—Comprising the Colonial, Reyolu- 
tionary and Constitutional Records of the 
Country ; based upon, and including the Doe- 
uments of the Federal Government, &¢. By 
Bunsonx J. Lossinc and Epwm Wittiams. In 
two vol., royal 8vo., profusely illustrated with 
fine engravings on steel and wood, muslin gilt, 
$7 00. 

It is a work unique in its character and of 
intrinsic value as a standard authority for the 
statesman, historian and general reader; and 
no less important as the exponent of the po- 
litical ethics and progress of the Confederacy. 
It willde regarded as the National history of 
our country during its three great epochs— 
Colonial, Revelutionary ani Constitutional, 
condensed from the national archives. The 
work is splendidly illustrated by original views 
ys the national buildings, offices of state, &e., 

0. 

Now Reavy :—Tag Srarzsman’s Maxvai; 
—Containing the President’s Messages, inau- 
gural and special, from those of Washington 
to the present time : with their Memoirs and 
Histories of their Administrations. Also, 
valuable Documents and Statistics. Com- 

iled from official sources, by Epwin Wittiaus. 
The new edition brought down to the present 
time. 4 vols. 8yoe, with portraits of all the 
Presidents, cloth, extra gilt, $10 00. 

This great national work has received the 
highest commendation from the Press through- 
out the céuntry, as well as from some of the 
most distinguished personages connected with 
the Federal and State governments. It is in- 
dispensible to all persons any way connected 
with the official or governmental affairs. A 
full analytical Index aecompanies the work, 
by which immediate reterence can be made te 
any great question —political, social, or legal. 


A New anp Enzarcep Epirion (ras 20m 
THovsAND) OF Dr. Dow ine’s History or Ro- 
uanism.— Compiled from Romish authorities: 
with Supplement, bringing the history down 
to the present time: with fifty engravings. 
1 vol, 8vo., 800 pages, cloth gilt, $3 00. 


Tae American ann Opp-Feiiow’s Lira 
ary Muszum.—Containing Gems of Literature, 
prose and verse, by eminent writers: with 
over thirty engravings en steel. 2 vols. 8¥0., 
muslin gilt, $5 00. ; 

A nobler compendium of choice literature 
could hardly be eollected—an elegant book 
for the centre-table and for presentation—it 
is equally fitted for the library.— NW. Y¥. Bir 
ror. 

Ga Active and responsible Agents for the 
above works wanted in every State in 
Union—who will please address 

EDWARD WALK ER, Publisher: 

114 Fulton Street, New York. 


Szrr., 
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"She never kept her Husband Waiting,” 
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Conducted: by 
Mrs. MARY ABBOTT. 


~The Family Gi rte: 


~~ « 





Is the title Of. piece we saw in an exehange 
per. We wish we couid say the same of 
all husbands—they never keep their wives 
waiting; but there are many—t0o many— 
‘wives who born the midnight oil, waiting the 
tardy return of theig husbands, Is. it not 
enough for a half,sick and weary mother, to 
watch the greater part of the night witha 
sick and restless infant, but she must in too 
many Gases, wait and watch many anxious 
hours for him who ought to share her sorrows 
and lighten ber cares. He is enjoying bim- 
self away among som congenial’ friends, 
‘while she is at homé, mourning over his cold- 
nees and neglect, and perhaps weeping over 
efrailand drooping child.’ We wish none 
but drunken and dissolute husbands kept their 
wives waiting; byt it is often the cage the 
husband is thoughtless; ,perhaps he meets 
friend, dinner waits, and the wife, ‘who does 
her own Work, i#’ woridering what'can keep 
her husband; she fears something has hap- 
pened to him. He snrely would not. make her 
‘wait so; and in thisanxious ‘state she. waits, 
hour after hour; for Her husband has Ken per- 
maded to dine with’ a friend, and he is too 
thoughtless to send his anxious wife word, 
and she spends the whole afternoon, nervous 
and anxious, feelifg to care-worn to have an 
appetite for her lonesome dinner. But her 
children must be attended toi: and her domés- 
tic affairs must go on, notwithstanding her 
sad and dejected condition. ' After spending 
the greater part of the day in this manner, 
she is kept awake through the night with a 
restless babe which none but & mother can, 
soothe, “Would it be a wonder if the next 
morning, she should rise—if ‘able to rise at 
all—with an aching head, pale and care- 
worn countenance, instead of a fresh and ‘smi- 
ling face and elastid spirits? “Would, it’ be 
surprising if she should be rather. slow .in 
Preparing breakfast, or that her husban 1 
to wait, if that-edre-worn mother had'to do 


Ito? Need husbands, who keep their wives 
waiting, wohder that they’ fade°sd soon and 


»* tlook sickly? A real true wife and mother 


mécessarily confined at home the greater 
part of her'time, and seldom sees any compa- 
ny buf that of her children and husband, and 
it is the duty of the husband and ought to be 
his choice, if he loves his wife, to give her ag 
much of his time as he can possibly take from 
important business, intere himself in all 
that interests her, She thinks more of his 
company than any one else in the wide world 
does, and when the hour for dinner arrives, 
she mpg with a cheerful expectation of 
Spending a little time in kind and familiar 
conversation, with one whose company she 

tizes more than all the world beside, and in 

er lonely and retired life these dinner and 
tea times are eras Of joy, giving a cheerful 
‘élrange to the sameness of her never, ending 
‘duties. 

Husband, if you love your wife, do not k 
her waiting; if you meet a friend on your wa: 
to dinner, do not let him keep you, for.your 
bosom friend is waiti Rand watching for you. 
When the business of the day is over, do.mot 
talk politics or, take a stroll witha companion, 
for tea is ready and a, tired and half sick wife 
is wating for font company and sympathiz- 
ing words, If she enjoys your sogiety so 

ch, ought it prt to be reciprocal? » She, 
dno gave herself alone to you in. all her, 
youth and beauty, and who is willing to. sta 
secluded at home, to care for your comfort 
to watch over little ones—ought you. notto 
ize her company more, thap all besides?— 
fore an societies, cluls, or the most intel- 
igent and brilliant companions? ‘There are 
many men, who are roenegiapie and industri- 
ous, dnd think they lowe, eir wives and are’ 
doing their duty, but allow. this, that, or.the 
other sociaty or club, to take the.time that 
they ought to give to their wives; ing them 
acquainted with the state of their . business, 
layi g plans for their mutual good, advising 
and te advice, making domestic duties 
easier to her whom he ought to love as :his 
own life, thu becoming essentially one, so 
that what affects his wife will affect him also. 

Husband, do not keep your wife waiting, 
if you wish to preserve her strength, bloom, 
and cheerful spirits, have one to confide 
in when the world looks coldly upon you, one 
who will love you in adversity as well asin 
prosperity, and none but the true and lovi 
wife of your youth ¢an, do this. ,If-you wish 
to have her go. with pon through the journey 
of life, do not keep her waiting one lonesome 
hour, follow the, Bible command, and leve 
your wife as your own flesh, for 
“3hé loves you in sickness, and lo ves'you im healthy 





her own work;'as’ too’ many ‘hiothers haye’ 
‘ ‘ 


And if want.is your porliow, herdove ipyour weelth.”? 
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mW Parmer urcit and, his Library’: ble in you; bat yh.will. excuse me if | say | 
cofgrmer Burrit, wasa plein, honest Penneyl- have felt some — that you have not al 
¥epia bushandmen, who bad been brought ap the implemente ich as good farmer should 
y much as his fatherand grandfather had have.’ a pag een 
een before him—that is, with jost knowledge ‘‘ Haven’t 1, gtr 1 guess. if, you will 
‘enough to’ make’ him’ a respectable tiller of !ook about you'll find I have all I need.” 
thé’ soil.’ Por 'séverdl winters, When farm’ “Well, 1 have been looking about, and I 
Work wasdack, he had been sent toa public lhave not found half-4-dozen good books in 
@étiool; ‘and having some aptitude, he learned |the house,’ . 
46 tead and'write tolerably well, and to,cast. ‘‘Oh! that’s it, is.its; andiwhatdo Iwaat 
Up simple accounts. There hig literary edu-|with books?;. What’s. the use of. them? J 
cation ended, and henceforth his e gbvial, Yoty they ‘can’t teach me farming. Your 
devoted to that kind of labot whieh te g0 ne-'book farmers ain’t worth mach—dlw ays try- 
Cogsary to make a practical farmer. Qn the ing something new, and coniing out with short 
the death of his thrifty father, he entered in- crops.” , ry odd do 
to ae ofa large and good farm,and| .‘‘Ah! bat friend Burrit, books teach many 
fn die time’ married,” At the time we now good and useful things besides farming; and to 
péfer, tie had six childrey, all young, who hed ‘tell you the truth I really think they would'he 
conte into'thé'world alternately boys and girls, |veryuseful to your children, whom ‘I know 
thei’ father never dteamed of their being | yoadove,,and would like to see little more 
brought up ip any way than he,had been. intelligent. than their neighbors’. Now,.if 
One was ‘destined ‘to receive a Jittle you will spend fifty dollars in good books, I 
"BeLOdling, ‘and to do a good deal of work, will make such a selection as I think would be 
sited to their respective ages.. As is unhap- instructive to ypur'children.” 
»pily the case with too'many farm houses, there .‘f: Whew! fifty. dollars laid. out in ‘books! 
was but ‘a dim light in that’ patie, There Why you must pyjoking!”” 
Was Ho thonght of pultivating the higher fac.‘ No, I am not; I never, was more serious ip 
-alties’o# its inmates. They ere to go through, my life. My only’ motives for suggesting it ig 
the dall, ‘plodding Tite'of those who had pre- she interest Iifedl: in your family; and’ | will 
ceded them, and although the ‘farmer had 9 promise you thatiif:.at theend» of: six years 
good family Bible and Psalm book, his libra- | you repent.the purcherty will refund, the fifty 
‘eonsisted of ‘some’ few ragged henrenteny dollars, with fulFinterest for the whole time.”’ 
4 Farmer Burrit' looked puzslod. He te 


od 





ol books, with necessary annua! almanac, 
te'was in thie state of affairs that an intelli, | spected his neighbor; ho knew nim to bea good 
gent tieighbor,who had tnrned his attention friend, and-although he thought the suggestion 
from ‘a city business to farming, with the view|s foolish one, yet: he was touched at the kind 
of*recruiting his health, ‘bécamé acquainted \aneress expressed in hig children, Afters 
with Mr. Burrit, and deeply fhterested in his| silence of some minutes, as if he knew not 
family: The confidence he inspired, and the | what to say, he replied—** Well, well, I will 
Kindly'feelings he manifested, made him’ a) think of it.’? 
Wélodme tisitor, and gave him-no small inter-| A day or two afterwards the same friend 
oot’ Inthe course’ of ‘innny conversations, he| visited the farmer, and before he had time to 
threw out Oécasional hints ent fay proper | réturn'to the conversation, the farmer said, 
inp’ of children and rhe WAvantages re- |“-have been'thinking of what you said, and 
sulting from oi vet thei? mitntal faculties |out of respect to:you, here is the fifty dollars 
and ioral ‘powers, Although he found farm- |fur the books; it is a foolish affair, andt 
or Barrit’and ‘his wife. rather dull ‘scholars, | ¥ouldn’t haye it get, abroad; but,” added he. 
Who with difficult boallt loo bev thy ai laughing, “Il hold’ vu to your promise of 
row! Bpliere in whieh they theméslv4s Had’ Leed paying prineipal and interest at the end of six 
educated, he was nevertheless enon {irae to yearae [can’t lose much by the investment.” 
give them line upon line and precest upon , His friend took the money with great pleas- 
prevept. Raking ‘advantage of wh ’4e sup- ure, and he found thut a new light was abont 
posed a favorable oppottunity, |) ci zaged td dawn on farmer Barrit’s household. The 
Otie'day’in thé’ foilowing conversation with books were purchased. Besides’ some good 
the farmer: , le , Teligious. books, including several biographies, 
«6M; Burrit, 1 was thinking ee that he had selected.a choice, volume or two on 
you Were one of on most ‘thriving ’nd’ syb- agriculture and gardening, several on general 
statitial farmers.” ”’ pone) © '\" “history and nataral history, afew good books 
‘Thank you; T'dmy pretty well todo! in thé of travels, andvarious‘other ‘books, some to 
world, but it is beeause' I'work. thy way.’ T/entertain and some to awaken thought. “fo 
have no idle folks about me.”’ due time they were properly disposed in a lit- 
True, friend’ Burrit, and it is commenda- tle case, and the kind friend, already fgmil- 
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ss with the childson, ow carefully showed|al! cultural witters, and had éterted“ 
deme how books,wepe.to be used, enticed them happy infec Praising the ch x of all 
o read, and even made them 6 maghee spend | the fa around him; and Rolért, the sé—-” 
of theit leisure time in finding out what| ond son; what is’he? It is the Sabbath; many” 
ie Boots ‘contained: ‘ After some difficulty, | vehicles are on the road that leads to the stone” 
be got things into aright train; bothfooys and church; the house becomes crowded. In‘ the’ 
iris began to be interested: ©. ‘ (front: pew sits dn ‘aoxious family—it is the’ 
We pass over two years. The seed) had|Burrits; the cause ‘is soon apparent—Robert is | 
a sown, was there Ly M hg ca of a har-| to preach for the first time in the old chia#eh,’ 
“No one can pass’ Mr. Burrit’s farm|and in the presence of many'a one’who knew 
ithout percei somé fniprovéement. The/him when alittle boy. Although with some 
avrnal aspect of ‘the old homestead has a/signs of timidity, he commenced the service; 
pore cheerful appearence. Instead of the}before he bad closed, there was mafiy a moiat 
trsgghing and unsightly objects whieh used tojeye in that assembly.’ He'had spoken'to thems 
ve around the house, everything has ain an earnest, affectionate, impressive manner’ 
ilylook. The grass ‘is growing, shrubbery|—one of the most promisitig’ ministers of thes 
up the walls and adorns the pathway,/day.' Blder Burrit, for he was now officially” 
ibe vegetable garden-ie-in-better taste, the or-| designated, and ‘his’ kind hearted wife, were 
mental accompaniss the useful, and gives almost overcome ‘with emotion, as =r a” 
idence that the yon 8 oftthe family/strong hand grasped theirs, accompanied by 
uve been studying the books on gardening. hearty eongratulations. wad 
iyand more obodient and well drensed ohil:|. Nei! day, the clty friond smiling!y inguited 
iti,'-' Farmer Burtit acknowledges that A “the. fifty dollage with arena in. fll? 
Thomas, hie oldest boy, has got somethin 


With a tearful eye, and astrong grasp of , 
whof ng books which has saved labor an band, he said, eTook at hese ea Meat 


ered bis cropei these beloved day 
; : m ghters, look at the old couple, 
“Sher oars pets ana “wr vaaherashawea 100k at my prosperous business, look upon our 
bbideficiencies, has been readi and mar.jminds and — hearts, and you will ges 
vous to (ell, bas — an additional fifty the anges .—rPreghyterion, 
lars in books. His ens has re a6e> 
more intelligent. He knows somethin 
per farming, phere his whole aatek hee Br Goxtie at Houe.—There are few fami- 
ow a favorable change. |The religious lies, we imagine, anywhere, in ‘which love'is 
ve aecomplished their mission. Re-|not abused as furnishing a license for impo- 
igion dwells in that household and has itealtar|liteness,;. A husband, father,’ brother, will © 
there, There can be no complaint that books speak harsh words to those : whom he loves 
have rem the children idle, for they have| best, and those who loye bith'the best, simply’ 
henid mew stimalous to industry. The farm | because the security of love and family pride 
jtospers ‘more’ than»ever, and:the farmer has|keeps him from getting his» head ‘broken, Tt — 
ibaadoned his prejudices a t the various) is a shame that @ man ‘will speak more im- 
improvements 1n agricultural implements, and politely, at times, to his wife or sister, than’! 
leobtained a good insight into the advan-|he would dare to any other female, except.a 
ges of ‘agricultural ehemistry. | Mrs. Burrit|low and vicious one. It is thus that the holi« 
become proud of her’girls and boys— and} est affections of man’s nature prove to bee 
"ul she may be; for there are none like them| weaker protection to woman in the famity ‘cir- 
inthe neighborhood—so sensible, so refined|cle than the restraints of society; end'that « 
manners, so attentive to their duties, so) Woman usually is indebted for the kindest 
‘tions to excel. liteness of life to those not ‘belonging to } 
Weshould mention that the kind friend who|own household. Things ought not so to be. 
been the cause of this improvement, had|}The man who, because it willnot be resented, 
“far recruited his health; that he had return-| inflicts his s leen and bad temper upon those 
his city busines; but:he had vever loet| of hie hrarthstone, is a,¢mall coward, and @ 
of the Burrits.. Someten or twelve years! very mean man. Kind words are the circu- 
our narative begins, he spent a week or iatir: medium betwedi true gentlemen and 
"O.with hig old friends. How did: hefind, true iadies at home, and no polish exhibited 
then? Changed, most agreeably chang+jin Socicty. ean atone for the harsh language ’ 
a. James, the’ thirdsoa, was obtaining a and @isr ul treatment ‘between those: 
Nod practice, ds ‘the best physician in the bounthtoxether by God’s ‘own ties of bleed 
borhood; and ‘Phomas; the eldest, was|and the-still more sacred bands of! conjug 
te farmer, and looked up to! as an oracle in| love. 
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BOB THE VALLEY. FARMER.~ ~~ Serr, 
en asp, Waones or .Wouxxernin these) .g<7 Ihe following is highiy- sp Sbimatiene 
_ ‘wonderfu ‘when 69 many pongo’ ded =: ye ‘ - 


b sre unreasppably expected, is may be 

well, to take “da Lamy Np ae Py ian 

orags aph, s ‘the submissions. they ex- 
es sal men; mri det j { 

-When the simple, question of ,.enperiorit 
is at issue, the men always havegiven up. 
ladies and gentlemen meet, on the sidewalt, 
who neve wliets out? Itt 4 re heh sont 
enough for, @ company, who has. tos 
up? . When there is le to face, who must 
go forward? If there is curiosity to gratify, 
who goes behind? , If there is too much com- 
pan Gor the first table, who eats at the sec- 
pnd? _Who has, always the right hand, and 
the most enviable position? We could men- 
tion a hundred other cases in which, on the 
b simple question of right, everything is yielded 
to'the woman. 


ahs 





Smrtz Reitepres.— Cotton wool, wet with 
oi) and*paragoric, relieyes the ear ache 
véry soon, 

Black or green ten steeped in boiling milk 
ard ‘sweetened with loaf sugar, is excellent 
for’ the dysentery. 

A good quantity of old cheese is one of the 
best things to eat when distressed by eatin 
too much fruit, or oppressed with any kind o 
food, Physicians haye given it in cases of 
extreme danger. 

Blackberries are extremely useful in eases 
ofidysentery ; to eat the berries is very heal- 
thy.. Tea made of the roots and leaves is 
very beneficial, and syrup made of the°berries 
is still better. 

Whortleberries, commonly ealled huckle- 
berries, dried, area useful medicine for chil- 
dren. Made into tea and sweetened, they are 
very beneficial when the system ié in a re- 
er state, and the digestive powers out of 
order. 

Brz-Sune avy Toormacna.—The pain of a 
bee-ating may be at ence relieved, and the 
subsequent swelling prevented, by wetting the 

art with spirits of hartshorn (water of amonia) 

he sting 1s-hellow, andphere is.a little dro 
of poison, ab its -rodts that is driver through 
it:by the pressure of its insertion, and depos- 
ited inthe wound...Lhe poison is said to be 
of.on acidinature; and:td be destroyed by this | 
volatile alkali... 411) , 

‘The pain of tooth-nele; also, is relieved of- | 
tener, by a few drops'of hartshorn on a bit of 
Tint inserted inte the eavity of the tooth, oes 
byiany cles ny ate ‘Keep a viahe it 
well corked, in the:house, and if you are for- 


1 
upon ladies? and complaining 
vier: paces oe Retain submissions, 


|pépper and salt; have made and baked's 





‘wCat.a chicken"np,’putit ina pan alld 
cover it over with: water; let it stew.as.usual, 
and when done make'ethickening of eream 
and flour, adding w*pieée Of butter ard 


pair of short.cakes made, as for pie , crust, 
but rolled thin, and, cut:inismall: squares, 
This is much better than‘chicken pie, and 
more simple to make, Thecrusts should'be 
laid on a dish, and chicken gravy put over 
it while bothare. hot.’’ 


# 





The diminutive chain of habit. is scarcely 
strong enough ito be felt until it is too strong 
to be broken. 


Taz Daan ann Dump Asytum.—This inst> 
tution, inthe progress and success of whieh all 
feel an interest whose hearts are filled with be 
nevolenee for the unfortunnte, closed its 4th 
session the last Friday in July. 

The, exercises at that time indicated such 4 
degree of progress, intellebtually, on the 

of the pupils, as was truly.gratifying and in- 
deed astonishing to thosewho-witnessed its ex- 
hibition; whilst. the general improvement in 
outward arance |and bearing was equally 
marked and equally gratifying to all, and 
fully yindieatéd what we conceive to have 
been the wise and prudent, and, thus far, ex- 
ceedingly successful managemeént of thePrin- 
cipal and Matron. 
It may not be ont of place here to-say thst 
the expectations of some, that their daughters 
will be taught needlework and their sons 
other usefal employments, cannot be realised 
in the present conhition ofthe institution. 
Owing to the many. iresponsible duties and 
cares resting upon: them, it is out of the power 
of the Principal and Matron to promise more 
than paternal care with intellectual and moral 
eulture, together-with only so :much of it 
struction in the above named particulars 
ean be filled in with the daily routine of busi 
ness. It is to be hoped that future legislation 
will enable us togive: due attention to this 








iMonday in October, and itis desirable that all 


kind of instruction,'and place our Institation, 
in this particular, on ah equality with other 
The. next session. will commence the ls 


~ ms pupils be promptly in attendgnce at she 

ime. 
_W, H» BALLY,) 
T: B. NESBITT, 


Com’rs.”"" 
A. J. MOORE, 








tunate enough to need it for nothing else, use 
it to restore the color destroyed by fruit stains. | 


. EB. T. SCOTT, 
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ge! The’ Garden. 

Usomebody wid lant’ gardens for your 
soul to gather richness in i in whose coo 
gpottoes you may find rest and pléasant shade, 

in waose private walks you may bold con- 


je ‘with those you honor 
have some wholesome her 
y ae sick, poor, and miserable; that.shall 
% id’ fruits of entertainment and spiritmal 
strength.” Thetestimony of many, 
ebiifirms the doctrine. How many can we } 
oft getting past life’s meridian, who, having 
da hot, a dusty, a hard-eontested journey 
tHag Par, man of energy and nerve, who have 
nov"played here below, who seem to find i 
théir gardens the chief solace of their declin- 
witch fay trandisd ibe boop of ehsdhood 
which the ed the hoop of ehildhood—; ay WS 
perhaps ‘oS aibbrs aie ‘conaherated by mem- than that whieh is chanted around the islands 
ories reaching pee to a time, when manhood’s 
begin; more likely itis as- 
sociated with that. neyer-to-be-forgotten be- 
gintting itself. He who now prizes ib 60 high- 
thinks of it not merely with pride because 
if’ marks the stepping stones of his own pro- 
ee 83, because under hig care the waste hes 
somed, because it is 
his’ patient industry and i iring faith, which 
De wititer frost ever woak- 
ed;'but also with a swéet gratitude, for 
that within its sacred borders are garnered 
the pleasantest recollections-of an unreturn- 
ing past.’ This creeping vine, which clings so 
closely tothe elm trée’s bark, he’ planted with 
his own Hand upon his‘ wedding 
successive'siins of thirty summers have seen 
ittelimbing higher and higher, until it erown- 
ed the tree top and sent its streaming tendrils 
out to flatter in the joyous wind, even as she, 
whose name it bears, has‘crowned his life with 
blessings, andsent forth affection’s shoots in- 
tathe world about herjasif to teach, ‘‘that 
nénght were easior tlian tobless.’’? The chest- 
nut ,of natare’s growings!was first discovered 
upon his eldest nata, day, and has ke 
with that som in 
loved it for piss a, caved for it. in disease, 
il}, that.it, might beto him 
atit.is,a pleasant reminder of the absent, 
en seas divided and the sweetest part of 
life was the life of the past, This bank brings 
back the picture of childish glee, and the spor- 
tive evenings when daily ae 
a 


‘ts Were thé solage 0, 
of avery. Jeaf there is mi ) 
nds whisper the story, of his 


showered bis way with blessings. 


onstant witness to 


ace and honor. 


Of those, 89 near 60 him, whon 
{ has ever borne,, one famil 
Is it.a wonder the old mah 

en? The trees shower its paths 


' Probably déhé who ‘hilve not made w ry 
confidentandafriend; know “how ske 


| {returns the trustful attention of those, who 


ask an explanation of her mysteries or the'’ 
benefits os her teachings. She hag no lessons 
it is unsafeto learn—she is always honest, 
obedient tolaw: : Sher all who visit 
her bowers ; none are more. simple thanshe,’ 
and none‘are."so/learned, that she hag not 
wonders beyond their comprehension: ‘Her!’ 
even habits, steady as the falling rain, rega- 
lar as the coming light, ineulate mee and: 
an even tempered justice, that regards f men 
as friends and makes every way smooth. Her 
‘sway ie universal—liberality, philanchr 
morals, religion, have no better advocacy ‘ 
he teachings of the stars—no grander serman 
than the silent woods—no hymna more sublime 


of aa aa wins - 

or the ‘y » cértainly there can 
kinder seevise perforcnel, than to instil’ inte 
their breasts a reverent love of nature: She’ 
will attune their hearts to her’s—whisper wise 
counsels in their ¢ars—remain when all other 
friends are gone. A’ flower, & shrub, a tree,’ 
a little spot set apart for childhood’s till . 
maytiake in after time all the difference be- 
tween nan and o brate. The influence is soft- 
ening and refining—they leave on some souls 
the stamp of their/own unoffending qualities, 
as a rare shell leaves the picture of its own 
sinara | in the eye. They may ripen out and 
bear fruit, that will make glad the hearts.of 
a whole family, although no one could surely 
trace back to 0 simple influences the forma- 
tion steps of eharacter, any more than in the,, 
violet leaf we can. apportion the imparted 
graces of the sun orthe dew. It ig enough to, 
know they are there. 


Parental Teaching. 
If parents would, not trust.a child upon the 
back of.a wild horse. without a bit or briddle, 
let them not permit, him to go. forth unskilled 
in selfgovernment. Ifa child is passionate, 
teach him by géntle mefts’to ourb his temper. 
If he is greedy, cultivate liberality in him. If 
he is selfish, prmote generosity, If he is. 
sulky, charm him.out.of it. by frankness, and; 
good humor. If he ig indolent, accustom him 
to exertion, and train him so as to perform, 
even unerous daties. with alacrity. if pride 
comes,in to. make hig obedience relnoteahs: 
subdue him by counsel or discipline, 
short, give your children the habit of over- 
coming their besetting sins. Let them .ac- 
quis 9, rom experience that confidence in them- 
elves which gives security to the practised 
horse even on the back ofa high-tr 
teedy and they will triumph over the diffic 





blossoms, té remind him how heaven hag. pi and deagers which beset them in the pata 
i) 


life. 
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re eager a ee ee Se ore : ma po 
, bates Tor Improvement, . »¢ |S two meals in warm, weather, as the toma- 
p shrink. from.au duty. tis toes soon, s oi) after the cans are opened, If 
, itable inthought as well ab’ inrac- wabhed id drie rs oon as emptied, o set of, 
08) x evisetoyre sod Yo. roitanalaxs ne Sian! i Moat ingty : , 
; merki | 0 ‘compari of. tomatoes a “ 
fh ap ~~ a a ony he "7 j old with be mat 5 from recently picked faite’ 
Be open for correction, if you :4re in the?° oné’ could distinguish the one from the, 
wrong frankly acknowledge ition : cowed » Ober. , ; ’ 
‘Be virtuous in mind and body, and Jet your All ‘véssels in which fruit is preserved ought 
thonghtabepartyijiico ion! | (ear byw (60, DE full, and’ sealed so as to exclude the at. 
Be:nsefal for:the'love of wsey:and not: for|/™9%phere air, and kept in as cool # place as 
theveredit iof being insefalic’-»; ci jede can find at hand. Grapes, figs, and pears 
Toaptiwre| yonreell by, the mséaeia:your powsAre easily kept fresh and sound in aiz-tight 
oryitientally and physicallyy:: | peg a4) ars ivi pare veg; a0 we desire to 
' | jee: thig branch of household economy ;yni- 
a so ant desiaivery: think frst verbally understood. Many fruits, line toma- 
n peed) 4 fe eoeilu tng ot M8, aF6 easily raised, and their general: con- 
Maver be’ pre udiced or allow barnelf to ption would promote the public Health 
Dern ricent ret judging for poreelt, ' lend ta Path. <- Southern Cultivator. — 
“stady cohcentrate ‘your tho ghis And oe 
ideas solely upon, the subject before,yous .., | “RiPz Towaroes Pickus. Select handsome 
Never be idle... Always have something'to:,siz¢d tomatoes, wash them and prick them 
do; remember, \,moments.are , the, golden) with a fark, lay them in dry salt 24 hours, 
sands of time, .+..,, d ,bhén soak thea in equal quantities of vine 
ays get up when..yop, first wake in. the gr, pnd water 24 hoars; take them out and 
morning, one bour of that. time is, worth two,at)i4y them down in a crock with sliced onions, 
ight, + | Srst'a layer of tomatoes, and then onions with’ 
© everything, im 8, cool, adtive and. ener cinnamon, cloves, and brown sugar, and then 
geti¢, manner; never allow lazy feelings to,¢over the whole with, good cider vinegar: |, 
COME OVE YOM geri! eric |. Wasmror Suvnugy,—Take two drachms of 
Harden, in every possible'way, your body ;/borax,one drachm;,of Roman alum, one dra- 
out keep ‘your mind and ‘conscience clear and! chum of camphor, half an ounce of sugat 
nes | candy and @ pound of ox-gall. Mix and, sti? 
Petsevere. Never give up’s ‘thing until! Well; for ten minnteg or s2, and repent this 
you Have tried in «very postible way. stirring three or fowr,times a day for; a fort 
“Pérseverance is'thé best séhoo! for every night, till it appears clear and transparent, 
manly virtwe.”? ROGTRE (Styein through 3 lottirg paper, and. bottie up 
‘Be tinly polite. Lord Chesterfield. says ,| FARE ‘ J 
«Good breeding is benevolebe. in trifles, or -Gioss on Lixen.—To restore the gloss com- 
the preference of others in’ the little affairs of motily Observed on néwley purchased: collars 
life. arorgr | andishirt bosoms,indd a sphonful of gum- 


A‘epivit of kindness is beadtifal in'the aged, arabic water to a pintof:the starch, as usually: 
lovely inthe young; indispensible to the eom-| made for this purpdse: : ‘Two ounces of ‘clear 








ti 








: ily. |gum-arabic may be disolved in: pint of wa- 
eer a merit aa iter, and after standing over night, may be 
7 or | racked off, and keptin(a bottle ready for use. 


Ponstryive Towators.~-Many are fond of; Quick wave BuackiNo ror Snoxs,—Beat up 
tomatoes in theit ‘séivon,’ ‘and as there is no/two eggs; add a tedspoonful of alcohol; *s 
difficulty in kéeping’them aweét ‘and fresh the lump of sugar, and ivory black to a 
year round, we describe a progess for preser- | Should be laid on and polished like leather. 
viii Shien that ‘may be new to some readérs:' blacking, 9nd left a day to harden before it 
ilitig water over clean, sound’ and is used. é it 
{fruit to lodsén the cuticle or skin, which} Pasre man rs Pasre.—Dissolye an onuce 
is then ‘peeled off, and the tomatoes placed in! of ft in a quart of warm water; when cold, 
a tin or porcelain ‘kettle for stewing without! add ag mach tout as will-make it the consis- 
water. When codked sufficiently for the ti-!tence of gream; ther strew into it,ag much, 
Ue ney aré put up in tin cans ike dysters;|\powdered rosin as will stand on a shilling, 
thé dan 1s ‘soldered “over the’ sing. two or tree cloves; boil it'to & Dag 
Onagie atthe North cost 12 1-2 cen nae s| tence, stirring all the time, It will keep for, 
and hold wbout half's gallon oF less. |” ‘twelve months, and when dry, may be softened 
hotcontsin more than can be me with water. 1 
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om ! i tiaaviat.cis a 4 70 
be UL 8. Agricul: Society. ‘eare'to place one seed by itself,,and.each one 
of a aah y ia foot tom another, so Nt there can be.no 


pet ; army ._ doubt'but this great. yield isfrom.: a, single 

A ee ett Sir tet, Gren sm da oad 
Abe : «Ef og. ay twenty-five well hea stalks. 18 greates 

competition to all the States of the Union, Wnd" |. liaw on its way to ae) genet itwill | 


the British: Provinces, will -be'held by'the |). .chipited in the Agricultural Rooms,-ud 
United Staseq. Agricultural Society, inthe’ 1 attractmueh sktention ag an Llinois Bron 
City of, Bostony ion Tuesdev; | Wodoesday, ‘duct Ca Tinuitlee Spectator, A 
Thpendey .and Briday; Ovtober 23d,’ 24th; ' oe hihi - ; 

th ana err! , 1a? Qou p, 

Twenty Thousand Dollars haveheen:guar- , Gelis on Horses. 
anteed by patriatio gentlemen of: Boston and | . p Have iabticed Tately in several agricultural, 
its visinity todefray;the expenses the City papexs remedies suggested for galls on borses,, 
of Boston hesgenerously granted to'the ‘So-'(yaval hérses are more cruelly. galled. than, 

for presentouse, a fine ubli@ eqaare 6f ‘horses in any other service, Generally they 
fifty aeres;; anditen thousan dolfare will be jja idle iting the wintst season, To,a,comr 
offgred in Premiums,'in the various depatt- siderable extent, the horses of the farmer are 
ments. — “oe se i, bat little used during the, winter, especially 
The previousiBxhibitions of this Soci¢ty— whén inoré than one span is emplvyed. op the., 
at Springfield Mass., in’ 1853, and at Spring: 'fymn ‘Ordinarily a single pair is well fed on 
field, Ohio, in 1854+-were eminently success- grain $048 to do the chief work, aud the resh., 
ful, and-no efforts will bespared to make the/arg kept at a cheaper, rate, anddo little oF 
present Show, combining as it does, the Four’ no work until spring. The result,iss the breast 
Great, Departments of Farming Stock, superi- anid back of horses thus idle, become. fender, 
or to its predecessors. -_ . atid whet the hard work of spring commences 

The Premiam List, with the Rules of the''anq'the weather is warm. and the animal. 
Exhibition will be forwarded to’ wii who°will’ sweats fréely, tNeskia being tendet is séalded, 
address the President, oro Secretary ‘at’ Bos: ‘and then galled. 
ton,.to thateffects . | Now, prevention is better than, cure. A 

It.is earnestly hoped that alt’ Breeders; and coiling application, that will toughen. the, 
owners of Fine Stock will'feel it té be a duty, ‘skin before use, and prevent inflammatory ag- 
as it-certainly is for their interest,'to cotttrib- tig when used, is what is needed for the work 
ute to the Show. rset hotse. ‘From long experience, [ have found 
«Lhe List of-En » Exhibitorsand Award tise regults'to follow the use of spirits;sata., 
of Premiamsyiand'dl] the proceedings of the rated with alum, I keep a bottle of alum and 
Exhibition, will be'published in the Journal of | whiskey in the stalile,and bathe the part press- 
the Society, for 1855,’ Annual Menibers of ed by the hams, or breast-collar, and also the * 
the Society, who desire td recéive the Journal, hack, for several days, before the horses com- 
should remember to renew their subscriptions, mence thitr, spring work, and. also, slong, 
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MARSHALD'P. WILDER, Pres, through the season occasionally, when ther 

- saa 'W. 8. King, Seer’y, is spacial danger of scalding the breast. 

Boston, Aug.; 1855, thave thifs passed entire, seasons, employing 
! habs) 





' constant!+ not less than five, horse. teapas.in 
Protirrd Oats—Iuuinors Oars..—We were,farming ases, and haye nat lost the service of 
shown yesterday, at the office of Messrs. (ol-.a lrorse a single dey, for, years together, om 
line & Blatchford of this city, the, produgt of account of séré back or breast. This remedy 
one grain of oats, grown neurLiberty, in wil!’ enables sore to heal, although the animal 
Adams county,;ypon the farm of Michael Col-. continues in constant, use. an 
ling, «President of the Adams|County NoW the remedy I have seen most frequent- 
Agelouleseal Society,| Jt consisted of thirty-'ly anthighly re¢ommended is the application 
seven stalks, many of them four feeteight in- of white lead, in some form or other, to the 
ches high, well headeds and bearing over thir- inffred part. ‘have at an early period tried 
ty-seven hundred kernels, all grown from one |this-remedy—have used it when I knew noth, 
root grown from one seed’ Thé Scriptures ng better —but dislike it much, It anSwaers, 
speak of ‘‘a hundred fold,’ bat thirty-seven the perpen) acknowledge,—xmakes 2 hardy, 
hundred fold.is, not.promised. 1 » ‘tough scab Or inerustation on the sore, likely 
Mr, Collins procured:the seed’ from which to terminate in a white apt, if the hair ever, ; 
this wonderful  inerease | comes, in/ Michigan, grows. But I consider this tanning, the skin, 
near Kalamazoo, where it was called ‘*Poland into Jeather, while On the horse’s careass, to 
oats.” He planted what he had, only a few! bea tough bisiness, to say the least. Wool 
gtaingyim a common field, but took the utmest) Grower. 
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“OxioneOnlons seem to bes proventive| the common practice now is when saris used, 


and 
nian their excellencies, we can s 


the throat, 


es and 
*s ific. 


@ would recommend feeding 


gemedy for various ‘diseases to which “ syre the trunk ‘with canvass in order to 

. 2 age Tes eep the 

cpoultty is liable. Having pro snc ‘ar and oil for treed ! What ‘shall we ben 

dingly. Forigapes and inflamation of| Of next from writers of no experience? Far- 
ead 


r from the bark. 


» Onions aro glmost| mers have as much need’as. any class of men 


ot the bump ef caution. After spending years 


and especially the young chickens, as| i getting up'a fine orchard, they are gravel 
many as they will oat as Sent ia two or three waren & printed paper, to rain it with oil 


times. They should should be finely chopped, | *@F! 


and a little corn meal added. fe: 





Gaarpen Favits.—All growers of raepberries,| ing trees are injurious to them. 


gooseberries, blackberries, currants, &c., can 
secure their bushes against disease and un- 
productiveness, by mulching the roots well. 

- Amy oldtrash in the garden will answer for 
this purpose—such as woeds, leaves 
and theserapings from the avesues. It acts 
ad an exterminator of weeds—as a cooler and 
moistener of the soil—and as the best manure 
when it rots, that can ‘be applied. We never 
knew a eberry bush that had been proper- 
yy thinned cut and not bound up too closely, 
owing mildewed fruit, or that did not bear 
abundantly every year. Those mulchings 
should be applied three times in the season— 
gah Siena in midsummer, and lato in the 


It should be remembered as it respects rasp- 
berries, that any grabbing Or digging about 
their roots, should be carefully avoided, In 
neatly if not quite every instance whore we 
have disturbed the roots of the raspberry, the 
stalks either'perished over winter, or were so 
injured as to be next to worthless the follow- 
ing'season.— Germantown Tel. 


To Kill Borers, Lice, &. 

Some of our exchange papers are giving 

hty wise directions in regard to the insects 
and grubs ‘that prey on fruit trees, The bark 
louse in particular is to be destroyed without 
injury to the tree. And what do you sap- 
pose the remedy to be? 

May **a wash of tar and linseed oil.’’ 
Now if'anything whatever will injure the bark 
ofa vegetable these two articles we should 
name before all others a4 calculated to ruin 
any thrifty tree, while they might, prove inju- 
rious to the lice, and go for that only take a 
small portion of the sap fromit. 

‘far and linseed oil! Oil and grease of all 
kinds are known by thousands to injure vege- 
t ableégrowth, and ‘indeed, to be fatal to it 
when epplied in abundance. Oil and all kinds 
of fatty substatibes tend to close up the pores, 
and abt ne thé free circulation which grow- 
ing ‘trees require: And in regard. to tar, 








we use too strong senyeees in con 
demning this kind of “book farming?” 

All substances that close the pores of grow- 
Oil is fatal 
to all insect animals. A single drop of oil will 
killa house fly a¢.soon as it eomes in con- 


the body of the insect, and closes tho pores 
‘hrough which he breathes. So oil closes 
the pores of trees, 

rees must be open to the idfluences of the 
atmosphere, and any seclusion} ‘as in a cellar, 
is injurious to their growth. A eoat of tar 
and oil would be worse than confinement in a 
dark cellar. 

Why will people object to a wash of lye to 
kill tha lice and other animaleule tivat infest 
ifruit trees? , Lye is etter than lime’ because 
fit does not tend to close the pores of the tree, 


on trees. Show us a single case where lye of 
the strength which wehave uniformly recom- 
mended has proved, injurious to trees, and we 
will let the public: know it without delay.— 
Mass. Ploughman. 


Caykun Worms,— Mr. William. Plumer, of 





der a ple trees with muriate, of lime, as a 
remedy for the destructive ravages: of the 
canker worm,. This, preparation should be 
appliéd immediately, and dug in the Fall. Mr. 
umer has seen it tried withjexcellent success. 
The next spring after the application, not a 
canker worm was to be seen in the trees to 
which it was applied. He says it has been 
tested both ‘in this country and in England, 
andi'n every case with perfect success. 


&3Sara,_ or Postic Lanps.—The returns of 
sales of public lande for 1855 ate published. 
The a sales were in Iowa, Missouri next, 
then Wisconsin, Alabama and others. In 
lowa there were sold 1,202,207 adres, for $1, 
609,053, in Missouri; 1,242,957 ‘acres, for 
$533, 360.- It will be'seen that while noarly 
as many acres’ have been sold in Missouri a8 
in Iewa, the receipts for them are not a third 
as large. This is accounted for by the fact that 
the greater portion of the public land entered 








though it has heen used for 50 years past to 
prevent the ascent'of the canker worm, it has 
geherally béen considered ‘as injurious, and 





in this State has been that’ covered’ by the 
Graduation Act, at a bit and a quarter per 
acre, =< 


Szpr., 


taet with him. Theoil spreads at once over 


Lye will surely destroy, all the kriown moths’ 


Lexington, o, correspondent. of the Boston’ 
Journal, recommends covering the ground un- . 
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